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ROGER DE COVERLEY AND THE GIPSIES. 


Tue subject of the beautiful picture that con- 
> stitutes our first engraving, is happily selected 
from one of the best papers in the “ Spectator.” 
The plate is exquisitely executed; and those 
natural attitudes and expressions, which the eye 
can better see than the pen describe, are admira- 
bly pourtrayed. 

It was a soft and charming afternoon in the 
month of July, more than a century ago, that Sir 
Roger De Coverley and his jovial friend, who 
dipped his pen in wit as well as intellect, for the 
pages of the “Spectator,” were seen riding lei- 
surely along through a cool and shady retreat, in 
the suburbs of the city, in quest of exercise and 
recreation. ‘They were both fatigued with labor, 
and wearied of the heat and the dust of the 
metropolis, and how natural that they should seek 
the delicious breezes of the country! In the 
midst of their jaunt, and while their spirits, un- 
laden of lassitude, were buoyant with delight, they 
perceived, in immediate proximity to them, a 
troop of gipsies proceeding onward to the same 
dense thoroughfares from which they had tem- 
porarily escaped. The character of these law- 
less wanderers, 

“Roaming in quest of spoil ;” 

and the incessant depredations of which they 
were guilty, had almost constrained Sir Roger 
to invoke the aid of those severe enactments that 
provided for the punishment of vagrancy. A tram 
of circumstances induced him, however, to sus- 
pend the execution of his wishes. But, although 
thwarted in this particular, he could not forbear 
to indulge his companion with a vivid description 
of the injuries which these proscribed beings are 
constantly perpetrating, in the abstraction of pro- 
perty, or the contamination of servants. 

“Ifa stray piece of linen hangs upon a hedge,” 
s the precise language of our redoubtable in- 
lormant, “they are sure to have it; if a hog 
loses its way in the fields, it is ten to one but he be- 


comes their prey. They set the heads of our ser- | 


vant-maids so agog for husbands, that we do not 
_ ©Xpect to have any business done, as it should be, 
| while they are in the country. I have an honest 
dairy-maid, who crosses their hands with a piece 
ot silver every summer, and never fails being 
promised the handsomest young fellow in the 
13 
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| parish for her pains. Sweethearts are the things 
they live upon, which they bestow very plenti- 
fully upon those that apply for them.” 

After this graphie description of their charac- 
ter and their propensities, it was proposed that the 
gipsies be solicited to unfold the fortunes of the 
two; for it should be borne in mind that these 
'singular objects are famous for unravelling the 
| mystic thread of future events. The suggestion 
| was readily acceded to, and their hands were 
| forthwith subjected to the inquisitive inspection of 
‘the eldest of the group. “ The old Cassandra 
of the crew” is replete with the mystery of her 
vocation. How archly she surveys the physiogno- 
| my of Sir Roger, who has alighted from his horse, 
and given her his tell-tale hand to crumple and 
distort into every conceivable shape, that she may 
accurately scan it in all the phases it may be made 
to assume. Notice her half roguish, half philo- 
sophie eye, as she laughingly remarks,—** You 
have a widow in your line of life.” We can 
almost fancy her words to be audible, and could 
guess them, we imagine, were they not written 
out legibly before us. And how exactly does the 
answer correspond with the man ;—* Go, go ; you 
are an idle baggage!” The sentiment he utters 
|beams from every lineament of his visage. He 
hens it as well as speaks it. There is something 
so apt, so truthful, so life-like in it, that we can- 














| not but be astonished while we admire. 


That leering unit of the tribe, who is practising 
every art of female coquetry, to withdraw the 
attention of the strangers from the sun-burnt and 
wrinkled shrew to herself, is in perfect keeping 
with the quaint description of Sir Roger. “You 
see, now and then, some handsome young jades 
among them; the sluts have white teeth and 
black eyes.” Nor less true to nature is that 
bright-eyed member of this squalid sisterhood, 
as she reclines in a sort of luxurious indolence 
upon the grass, fondling her twins in an affec- 
tionate embrace, while she hurls at random her 
askant glances and her silly jokes. 

The scene, so admirably depicted in a seclu- 
ded green lane, is a fitting resort of such misera- 
ble vagabonds. Here they can concoct their 
schemes of mischief with “none to molest or 
make them afraid.” There is a freshness in the 
spot, that enhances the charm and the correct- 














ness of the picture. Ww. G. i. 
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A TALE OF LOUISIANA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LAFITTE,’ ‘ CAPT. KYD,’ ‘ QUADROON,’ ETC. 


| 


PART Il. 


Days passed away, and Don Estavan began to 
convalesce rapidly. When he came to himself 
and found where he was, he felt very grateful, but 
he could not see any one to thank except an old) 
nun in a hood and cloak, whose face was never | 
visible. At length he sat up, and the glow of| 
health returned to his cheek, and he remembered | 
all that had passed. But he thought it strange 
he had seen none of the beautiful maidens whom | 
he had beheld the day he was wounded in their | 
defence. Dojia Dorotea, however, kept her flock | 
very closely penned up, determining while two 
men were in the convent to preserve stricter dis- | 
cipline than ever. 

But Dofia Dorotea was not so vigilant that 
others were not more so. Carlota was a favorite 
of tne old nun, Teresa, Don Estavan’s nurse, and 
as she was lazy and loved her ease, Carlota, by 
coaxing and bribes, persuaded her to let her take 


N OF SAN ELISEO. 


horses and to engage another servant to suppls 
the place of the one that had been slain, and qj 


preparations for his departure, were completed 
| the ensuing morning. | 
The two servants lodged in the arched gate. 


way, with their pack-saddles for beds. Abow 
midnight a veiled nun stole down to their resting 
place and laying her hand on the shoulder of the 
lad who had that day been engaged, bade him 
make no noise, but follow her. He did so, being 
both surprised and alarmed at the command. She 
led him to a retired part of the court, to the door 
_of the refectory, and entered it. On a stone table, 
against one side of the wall, was spread a suppe 
fit for a king’s muleteer. She bade him sit dow 
and eat and drink, for he had far to ride on the 
morrow. The lad gratified at the sight of the 
feast, and being in good appetite, readily obeyed. 
The nun watched him until she saw him fall from 
his bench in deep sleep. After satisfying hersel 
of the soundness of it, she removed his cap, pouto, 
, boots, spurs, whip, and cucha of lynx hide, ani 
rolling them together laid them aside, while she 
drew the body into a dark .-cess, and drew a ches 
over against it. 
| ae Lay thou there, sir muleteer, till thy twenty: 





her place beside Don Estavan’s cot. So, under 


the old duefia’s hood, nun Carlota, who had fallen | 
deeply in love with the young cavalier, watched | 


night after night by his bed-side. The invalid | 


was at first delirious, and talked about a fair | 


maiden he was then going to the city to woo and | 


and jealousy towards the unknown filled her 


four hours sleep is over! now, Carlota,” sh 
added to herself, * see how well thou canst ply 
this glutton’s part!” 

She then took up the clothes of the lad, whom 
_by some opiate mingled in his food, she had at 
fully drugged to sleep, and hastily crossing th 


wed. Carlota heard him with pain, and grief; | court to where he had been sleeping, she opens 


his package, and completely dressed herself 


heart. She felt she should be miserable if he | his costume. Her hair, except a few short curs 
wooed another, and feeling that her heart was | she confined beneath one of father Benito’s clo* 


bound up in him, she resolved to supplant her 
rival. She, therefore, in one of his lucid inter- 


\ silk caps; and blackening her eye-brows, 2! 
| soiling her cheek, she looked with her bool 


vals purposely dropped her hood, and exhibited | SP¥"S, ponto, red cap, whip and cucha as if ben 


to his surprised gaze, a face of such beauty, as he 
had never dreamed, and beaming upon him with 
passion and love. But his fever returning, he 


to the condition and sex she had assumed. 
‘Now is my destiny linked for good or ef 
with that of Don Estavan,” she said as she! 


mingled the fair face and voice of love and tender | metry anche d cemntenget scree 2 leet A al 
solicitude with the visions of his brain. But she) ae ae Set, 5 wake bedrue Seareney So 
got from him under her usual guise of nun Te-| “in see this maiden! She who shares the het 


| Phe . . . ' 
resa, all his history, and so knew that he had not | °! him T love, is my heart’s foe! I will see her 


seen his intended bride. She therefore, formed | 
in her mind a plan of action, characteristic of her 
bold and impetuous nature. As the day approach- | 
ed for the recovered Don Estavan to depart, she 


| 
ceased to be with him; for he no longer needed | 
the nun Teresa's services. The day at length | 
arrived, when father Benito pronounced him fit 
for the saddle. Don Estavan then sent out for 


* Concluded from page 65. 





I will watch his meeting with her! I will see ! 
she be as beautiful as he represents! And if it 
she wins his heart, from that hour her fate * 
fixed! I will bear no rival, no!” 

Thus reflecting within herself, this impuls™ 
impassioned girl, yielded herself to the sl? 
which the silence of the hour wooed to he 
scnses. 

With the first dawn of light, Don Esta 
awoke and roused his servants. ‘The horses 2% 
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mules were soon accoutred, and father Benito | 
throwing open the gates gave his blessing to the | 
travellers as they rode away, while it was still 
dark, from the hospitable roof. Doiia Dorotea 
saw them depart from the latticed window of her. 
cell, and thanked the Virgin that the cavalier was 
at last well gone, and had taken none of her nuns 


with him. 

Don Estavan and his attendants, by the time 
the sun rose, had got full seven miles on their | 
journey, and being of a sociable spirit, he now 
turned himself round to hold converse with his 
servants. Carlota was nearest to him, and when 
he had looked steadily at her a moment, as if 
studying her features, he said abruptly— 

“Surely, thou hast not the same face o’ the | 
lad I engaged last evening. Art thou he?” 

“ No, sefior,”’ she answered promptly, “I am | 
his brother. He was taken sick last night, and I 
have come in his place.” 

“ What is thy name ?” 

“ Carlos.” 

“Well, good Carlos, you were very kind not 
to let me go without one of you,”’ answered Don 
Estavan; and so Carlota held the place of his 
servant unsuspected for the rest of the journey. 
At the close of the third day, after leaving the 
convent of San Eliseo, Don Estavan, attended by | 
his two followers, arrived in the city that held the 
fair daughter of Don Beltran. 

He slowly entered the town by the river road, 
and on inquiring of the first person whom he met, 
was directed to the mansion he sought. On his 

way to it his sight was gratified by the strange and | 
novel things that he saw for the first time. The | 
huge cathedral with its towers; the calabosa with 
its grated windows; the rows of stately casas | 
with from which leaned beautiful | 
women with flowers in their hair, and flashing 
bright eyes, and smiling lips of coral red; and | | 
each one he saw, who was more lovely than the 
last, he verily believed must be his * cousin Cz — 
lota.” At length, he came in sight of a mansion | 
still more stately than any he had yet beheld. Its | 
front was adorned with carved work, and its win- 
dows were latticed with gilded trellices. Armo- 
rine bearings were above the i imposing gate-way, 
indicating the dignity and family of me occupant. 

“Is this noble mansion, fair sir,” he inquired |, 


of one Standing near, “that of Don Beltran 
Garcia 7” 





balconies, 





‘Thou hast rightly guessed the owner, sir 
“ranger; it is the rich Don Beltran’s house, the 





al 
calde of the city, and the wealthiest man in the | 
Province," 


“You have my thanks, sigfior,” answered Don | 


| tran. 
from his lips, and whose intensely jealous love 


| more time than usual at her toilet. 


Estavan ; and riding up to the gate, he struck it 
thrice aloud with the hilt of his sword. It was 
| opened by a porter who demanded his business. 

“ Deliver this packet to Don Beltran, if he 
be at home,” answered the young man; “ and tell 
him the bearer sitteth on horse-back in the street, 
before his gate.” 

The porter went to seek his master, while Don 


Estavan employed his time in looking at the 


windows of the mansion, if perchance he might 
get a glimpse of the fair daughter of Don Bel- 
Carlota, whose soul dwelt on every word 


‘seemed to read his thoughts, understood his feel- 
ings, and her heart throbbed wildly beneath the 
coarse chupa of the muleteer. In afew moments 
the porter re-appeared, closely followed by a tall 
noble looking Spanish gentleman, whom Don 
Estavan knew could be no other than his father’s 


friend; and hastily alighting from his horse, he 


waited to receive him. 

** Welcome, noble Don Estavan,” said the gen- 
tleman, who was none other indeed than Don 
Beltran, taking the young man in his arms, and 
warmly embracing him. “Thrice welcome thee 
and thine with thee! Thov hast been full long 
on the way, for I see Don Fabian’s letter beneath 
date full six weeks back! But come in, my son, 


} , ' 
| my house and all I have is at thy service !” 


Pleased at this warm welcome, from the father 


| of his intended bride, Don Estavan augured hap- 
pily forthe issue of his suit with her. He entered 
ithe house with him, while the serv 


ants of Don 
(Beltran assiduously looked after the comfort of 
‘the mules and his attendants. Carlota now pre- 


| pared to pursue her plan for keeping near Don 


Estavan, and as soon as she retired to the little 
room assigned her, she unfolded a package, and 
drew from it a handsome suit of clothes which 
she had taken from the pack of the young mule- 
teer. These she put on, and arranging them with 
taste, and making herself neat, she left the room 
and boldly crossed the patio to seek for Don Es- 
‘tavan. He had entered with Don Beltran a suite 
of reoms on the second floor, and hither she 
ascended after him, to carry out whatever purpose 
she had in view. 

Don Estavan, in the meanwhile, was ushered 
by Don Beltran into a splendid apartment, and 
was left there alone while he went to bring in the 
Dofia Carlota. He was sometime gone, for a 
maiden about to be presented for the first time to 
her future lord, would very naturally take a little 
A door at 
jlength opened, and blushing and starting, he 
looked to behold the lady, when he saw a smart 




































late muleteer. Before he could express his sur- 
prise at the improvement in his appearance, or 
reprove him for following him to the drawing- 


said in a confident free way— 

“ You are now in the city, good master Don 
Estavan, and having finished your journey, you 
need no longer a muleteer. But if you would 
carry yourself here like other cavaliers, you must 
have a page or confidential servant to attend on 
your person. Regarding your credit in this city, 
I have therefore concluded to act as your page 
while you are here. To be sure these clothes are 
not very rich, but you can buy me better to-mor- 
row, so that my appearance shall reflect credit 
upon my master.” 

Don Estavan, though knowing little of the 
world, knew it became a gentleman to have a body 
attendant, and being of an easy temper, he very 
readily consented to receive this service from his 
late muleteer ; and promising to give him a brave 
suit on the morrow, bade him take his place 
behind his chair. Thus far Carlota’s wishes 
were gratified—she now awaited the entrance of 
the maiden with full as deep interest as he him- 
self. Don Beltran at length appeared leading in 
Dota Carlota, and when Don Estavan beheld her, 
he felt half the truth had not been told of her 
beauty. lle rose to receive her, and her father 
placing her hand in his, bade him salute her 
cheek! The maiden blushed as she received the 
diffident kiss; but Don Beltran, who, as well as 
Carlota Engracia, watched her closely, saw that 
she was not displeased, and that the young cava- 


that kiss, and like a bird that has long sought its 


he had been five minutes in her presence, he was 
employing his thoughts in thinking when he 


means indifferent to her proposed husband, but 
did not fall in love with him as promptly as he did 
with her. Maidens of gentle hearts require woo- 
ing even when their affections are hovering ready 
to alight! Carlota, the disguised page, on be- 
holding her for the first time, felt the power of 
her wondrous beauty, and while she gazed on her 
with mingled admiration and dislike, she seemed 
to think the face was familiar to her; but it was 
the remembrance of her own in a mirror! Don 
Estavan, too, started and gazed when she first 


young sefiorto approaching him, in whom as he y 
came nearer, he recognized the features of his) 


room, the disguised Carlota approached him, and | 


lier had made a favorable impression upon her. | 
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lected that it was in his sickness such a face hy 
appeared to him; and he wondered in himsej 
that in the phantasies of delirium, he should hay 
given him a foresight so extraordinary and plew. 
ing. 

Days passed on, and Don Estavan wooed a 
won the heart and love of the beautiful daughte 


however, was not idle. She had at length ds 
covered with surprise, the striking resemblance 
| Carlota bore to herself, and knowing that Do 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
returned his passion with a devotion deep as his 


prompted by jealousy could have conceived an 
executed, a plan to steal his love from Carlota au 
| appropriate it to herself! 

| One evening she retired early to the room whic) 
had been allotted her as Don Estavan’s page. | 
was half an hour before the time, when he was 


the habit of going to Carlota’s balcony, where he 
used to walk and sit with her night after night 
discoursing of love. From a small box she too 
a fine transparent powder, and sprinkling it ove 
some fresh grapes, put the bunch beneath he 
mantle, went out and came to the door of Ca 
lota’s room. She was about to knock, when Da 
Beltran came out. 

* Ho, sir page! hath your master sent a met 
sage to his betrothed?’ asked Don Beltrs, 
looking keenly into the nun’s eyes, the expres 
sion of which seemed to disturb him as if it hal 
something to do with painful memories of the 
| past. 2ut her heavy, artificial brows, and care 
| fully marked up visage, were associated by hit 
with no recollections. 

«Si Setior Alcalde, and I am to deliver it ® 








should marry her. She, on her part, was by no | 


Don Estavan’s heart went out of his bosom with | person.” 


* Lovers will have their own way,” he sand, 


nest, settled into her own. He thought woman | laughing; “ go in, and thou wilt find her seated 
could never be so lovely as she was, and before | alone by the window, looking melancholy thi 


she hath not seen Estavan for an hour. I wil 
have them married.” 

Carlota entered, and stood alone in the pr 
sence of her sister. 

“ Sefionta,” she said to Carlota Gertrudis, “! 
| have a message for thee.” 
| “Speak it quickly, good youth. "Tis from 
| Estavan,”’ she said with animation. 

** My master hath sent this bunch of grapes 
desiring you to partake of them in token of th 
aes you bear him ;” and thus speaking, she 
| presented them to the unsuspecting maiden. 
| Dofia Carlota, gratified at this mark of atte™ 
tion, for they were the first grapes of the seas 





entered; and after a moment's thought, he recol- 


ate several of them, saying she would lay by 


‘of Don Beltran. His disguised page, Carly | 


Estavan was enamoured of her, and that sh | 


own, she formed a plan, which none but lov | 
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rest for him. Carlota still waited, and seeing he 
did not go, she was about to dismiss him, when 
her eyes closed heavily, and she would have 
fallen to the floor but for Carlota Engracia’s sup- 
port. 

“She sleeps! Thanks to the Duefia Teresa | 
for teaching me this art. It hath twice served 
me. Now will I try the test if, as I believe we 
are, so wondrously alike! for the more I look | 
upon her, the more vividly do I see her as I see | 
myself in a glass, when this mark of paint is re- | 


moved !” | 
Finding her in a deep sleep, she removed her 
to au ottoman in a recess, and throwing a curtain | 
over both it and her, left her, and hastened to. 
lock the door. Then opening the wardrobe, | 
she began to change her muleteer’s dress for | 
one of the maidens; and having removed the | 
paint and marks from her face, and dressed her 
hair as Carlota Gertrudis did her’s, in half an f 
hour she stood before the mirror that young | 
lady's very personification. 
Am I her, or am I myself! 
What a wondrous resemblance. Surely this is 
But the result is all I wanted to learn, 
and Iam satisfied. Don Estavan shall be mine!” 
The likeness between the two sisters, now that 
Carlota Engracia was arrayed in one of the 


“It as perfect ! 


magic ! 
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other's dresses, was as perfect as in infancy! | 
No eye could distinguish between them! not, 
even a lover's 

She had been but a few moments indulging | 
her triumph, when she heard the step of Don | 
Estavan, and hastened forth to meet him! He | 
smiled on her, and folded her to his heart and | 
kissed her forehead. Oh, the joy and bliss of | 
that moment to her! For the first time, she had ! 
been pressed to the heart she adored; she had | 
lelt his first kiss upon her brow! Her bosom! 
throbbed with a wild tumult of feeling, and for 
an instant she thought she should have sunk to 
the ground. 


} 


Nay, sweet Carlota, what hath disturbed | 
you!” he asked, kissing her cheek. 
“ Nothing, no, nothing, my love, my own love! | 
| am better, now! I like to have you support ! 
me thus; do not remove your arm !” 
“Let us walk in the patio, among the flower- 
paths, and by the fountain! The moon is out | 
bright as the eyes of those we love, and smiles | 
Upon us, to woo us to her beams.” | 
Never was a heart, wicked though it was, hap- | 
per than Carlota Engracia’s at that moment! 
Entwined in each other’s arms, they roamed | 
— gardens, and lingered by the fountain in ! 
urt, and discoursed of love. Don Estavan ' 


was never happier, for he thought Carlota loved 
him with more idolatry than she had ever shown 
for him. Before Don Estavan separated from 
her at the door of the room, he presented her 


| with a ring, saying, 


«This, dearest Carlota, is the last gift I shall 
make thee, ’till I place on thy finger the bridal 
ring. Wilt thou, this day, next week, become 
my bride? Thrice thou hast put the day off, 
dearest, but my heart hath grown impatient for 
its mate.” 

“] will put it off no longer,” said the false 
betrothed, with happiness gushing forth in every 
word of her reply. ‘ Thou shalt be mine this 
night next week.” 

Embracing, they parted, Estavan, as he sought 
his room, wondering, though well pleased at the 
change from the usual sweet gentleness of Car- 
lota’s manner, to such warmth of love, such 
idolatry and intense passion!” 

At midnight, Carlota Gertrudis awoke, seated 
at the window where she had been when she fell 
asleep, and she knew not that five hours had 
passed. When next she met Estavan, there 
were many little blunders and perplexities befel 
them in the conversation, through his allusions to 
the events of the preceding evening. 

For three alternate nights, Carlota, the page, 
found means to put Carlota Gertrudis asleep in 
her boudoir, and take her place by the side of 
Don Estavan; at other times, acting her part as 
a page. Never was a man more perplexed by a 
lady love, than poor Don Estavan, by the con- 
trarieties of character he lately discovered in his 
Carlota. She had denied that she said she would 
marry him on such a day, but finally consented 
to do so, and many other things which Carlota 
Engracia had said, Carlota Gertrudis unsaid; and 
so the poor lover was in great perplexity, and 
gave his intended bride great credit for variability 
of temper, except in one point, which was her 


| love for him. 


In the meanwhile the preparations were going 


\ . , : 
on for the wedding, under the superintendence 


of the happy Don Beltran. The morning ar- 
rived, and Carlos, the page, congratulated his 


master upon his approaching nuptials, hoping 


nothing would interrupt them. Don Estavan 
hoped so too; and just at that moment, while 
he was speaking, there was a great outcry heard 


among the maids that some thief had stolen all 


Dofia Carlota’s bridal ornaments, and also her 
bridal dress, which had been completed and 
placed in her room the night before. After the 
most diligent search every where, except among 
Don Estavan’s own baggage, which Carlos, his 
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page, had the charge of, it was determined to, 
put off the bridal ’till the next week, by which | 
time the bride’s ornaments and marriage robes_ 
could be replaced, the same as they were before ; 
for they were of a particular pattern and style 
chosen by the lover himself, who would have 
Carlota married in no other. 

The bridal day again arrived, and this time the 
costly robe, the wreath of pearls, and blazing 
jewels for the brow and bosom, all of which were 
exactly of the same pattern of those which had | 
been so mysteriously stolen, being safely guarded, 
were found safe the bride came to be. 
adorned. The hour of the nuptials arrived, and 
the magnificent halls of Don Beltran’s mansion | 
were dazzlingly illuminated, and thronged with } 
the noble, the gallant and the fair. Never had/ 
such a gay and brilliant bridal assemblage met in | 
The dignified vicar-general, in | 


when 


all the province. 
his ample clerical robes, and the badges of his. 
high ecclesiastical rank, was present to perform 
the ceremony in the private chapel of the man- 
sion. The moment is near, and all eyes are 
turned towards the door! It is thrown open, and 
Don Beltran advances, glittering with gold crim- 
son and jewels, leading by the hand his blushing 
daughter, attended by her brides-maids. Don 
Estavan, modest, yet noble in his bearing, richly 





attired, and looking perfectly happy, followed, | 
attended by two young cavaliers, his groomsmen. 
They led the way to the chapel, followed in pro- 
cession by all the guests. When all were arran- 
ged for the ceremony before the altar, the vicar- 
general bade the bridegroom advance and take 
the bride from her father, and kneel with her and 
her brides-maids around the altar. 

Don Estavan crossed to the opposite side of 
the chancel, with a proud and happy step, and 
lifting his eyes to receive her, to his bewildering 
astonishment, he beheld two brides, one standing 
en either side of Don Beltran. He started, and 
glanced from one to the other with amazed won- 
der. He rubbed his eyes, and looked again, and 
yet there they stood, two brides! one on either 
hand of Don Beltran! Which was the real Car- 
lota! Whence came the other? His surprise 
was now shared by all around him, for all had 
discovered that two brides, precisely alike in) 
feature, form, height and dress, as if one was the 
mirror of the other, stood to receive the bride- 
groom. Don Beltran was the last to discover. 
what filled all the rest of the company with 
amazement, and staring wildly from one to the 
other, he knew not which was his daughter, and 
fear and trembling seized upon him. 

* Avoid thee, which of ye are evil!” he cried, | 


| fearful admiration. 


child.” 
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stepping back and leaving the two brides standy; 
side by side, and by their wondrous similitud 

in this position, filling all minds with awe a 

Don Estavan fell on his knew | 
and extended his imploring looks and hands, fir 

to one and then to the other. 

“ Which, oh, which of you is the idol of m 
heart! which of you is my betrothed! which» 
you is my beloved Carlota?) Thou art, and y 
thow art too! What evil delusion is this !” 

The alarmed Carlota Gertrudis, terrified at thy 
appearance of her second self, threw herself upm 
his bosom, while Carlota Engracia, cast here! 
at his feet. ' 

* Jam thy true love, thy Carlota, noble Es 
van; she who has assumed my similitude for thy 
deception, isa child of Sathanas. I alone amthy 
bride !”” 

“ Dearest Estavan,” shrieked the weeping Cx | 
lota Gertrudis; “Il am thy Carlota! cast me ni | 
off for an evil spirit, who would deceive thee!” t 

* This is marvellous, indeed!” said Don Be: 
tran. ‘‘ Dost thou know which is my daughter 
Don Estavan ?” | 

“* No, Signor,”’ announced the distressed youy | 
man. “ Look, Don Beltran, and judge betwee 
them, for methinks a father should know his om 


“ Nay, one is, and one is not my daughter 
This, I think, is my Carlota!’ and he hesitating! 
laid his hand on Carlota Engracia. 

“ Nay, my father—wilt thou be led by this en 
spirit,” shrieked his daughter, rising from be 
knees and clinging to him; “ J—J, am 
child!” 

“Tt is false, father—it is false, Don Estavan. 
answered Carlota Engracia; * Oh, my belovel 
Estavan, wilt thou refuse to own me !” and sb 





wept upon his hand. 

Don Estavan was distressed, and knew not wh 
He was alarmed too, at the idea of 
presence of the Evil One, in the form of his bride. 
The Vicar-general, at this moment came up a 
said, 


to do! 


“Don Beltran and you, my son, be calm! ! 
one of them be an Evil Spirit, Heaven is strong 
than hell. I will not exorcise, lest I curse 
innocent with the guilty. But I will test them 
with consecrated water.” 

“Amen,” responded Don Beltran and Det 
Estavan, and all present; and the vicar-gene™ 
consecrated a laver of water, and said, 

** Both of you here before me, in bridal a™) 
claim to be the daughter of Don Beltran and 
betrothed bride of Don Estavan. Now, whieh# 
you is the false one, Heaven will judge by ths 
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randing trial. Dip your fingers both of you, in this con- | 
ilitud secrated water, and make upon your foreheads 
we an the sign of the cross, while you repeat after me 
s knes an Ave Maria.” 
ds, firs This mode met with the approval of all present ; 
and every eye watched with intense interest, the 
of ms result of this sacred test. 
hich Both brides advanced, Corlota Gertrudis, 
nd ye shrinking sensitively and timidly from contact 
a with the other, who was confident and self-pre- 
d at th served; the hesitating manner of the former, was 
If upos attributed by all to guilt; the confident bearing 
herse! of the latter to conscious innocence. So the 


sympathies of those present, went with the false | 


e Este bride: but Don Estavan, doubted and inclined to 
for ths the true. 
am thy To the surprise of all, they both dipped their 
their hands readily into the sacred vessel, and 
ang Car. made the sign of the cross on their foreheads. 
me bo! Pre spectators looked to see one of thei fall 
ee |” dead or disappear in a cloud of brimstone. But 
yn Bel: there was no change apparent, and the vicar- 
ughter ral with surprise, now repeated the Ave. 


repeated it after him in an even clear tone 


| youn, and after it was ended, there was a profound, ex- 


etweel pecting silence, while every eye was fixed upon 

1is own the two brides, looking for something to happen 
to the false one. But both stood before the vicar- 

ughter general unchanged, unharmed ! 

ating! “This is indeed wonderful,” exclaimed the | 


holy man, crossing himself. 





\ thy true bride, and I will prove it to thee, and to 
the conviction of all present.” Don Estavan 
stood bewildered and amazed at what he had 
_ heard, awaited her proof. 

|  Didst thou not give a ring to thy true bride, 
| ten nights ago at the door of the balcony.” 

“1 did,” answered Don Estavan confidently ; 
| «tell me what I said then, and show me the ring 
in thy possession, and I will acknowledge thee to 


| be my bride! 
| “ Thou didst say to me, placing it on my finger, 
| * This, dearest Carlota, is the last gift I shall make 
| thee till I place on thy finger, the bridal ring!” 
| Didst thou say these words, my son?” asked 
the vicar-general. 

**T did, my lord vicar.” 

“ Let her show the ring.’ 

“It’s the same,”’ cried the astonished and per- 
| plexed lover, as Carlota took it from her finger 
and presented it to him. ‘* 7'houshouldst be my 
bride, yet I doubt, where all is so strange! But, 
inks I can tell the true one, father,” he added, 
ng to the vicar-general. ‘* Now | recollect 
me, I do believe I have been alternately wooing 
both, the false one often substituting herself for 
the true! If my conjecture be right, it will 
account to me for much contradiction and per- 
peers of manner, fickleness of disposition and 


, 















_contrariety of words, from one day to another! I 
do believe I have the true key to my perplexities 
| of the past two weeks, and that the false bride of 


his eri | “What shall be done? One of them I know | the Evil One, began her part before this day. If 
ym het is my daughter !”” such be the truth, I think I can tell the true from 
mths “And one is my bride!” repeated Don Esta- | the false, for referring all that unpleasantly affect- 

van, with tears of grief in his eyes. | ed me in my Carlota, to the impostor, I can apply 
tavan.” “Hast thou no other way of test, my son?” | my experience here. One evening I found hes 
beloved isked the shocked vicar-general. | gentle, quiet, and modest, another, passionate, 
nd she “I have,” cried Don Estavan eagerly; and | excited and too bold for a maiden, with a quick 

then turning towards them, he said, ‘* She, of you, | pulse and heightened cheek, while her free sen 
ot wha who can tell me, what I said to her the eve of || timents contradicted the purer thoughts I had 
of the St. Andrew's, beneath the lotus-tree in the patio, | heard (as I thought) from her, the evening pre- 
s brie. is my true bride.” ‘vious. I noticed then a difference in the sensa- 
up a “Thou didst say, noble Don Estavan,” said | tion which the hand conveyed to mine, at one 


Carlota Gertrudis, looking delighted, and smiling 


time thrilling me with sweet emotion, at another 


im! | with hope, “that when I was thy bride, thou | inspiring me with any thing but pure love. I will 
tronge! wouldst present me to the court of Spain, as one | let the test abide the trial of the hand !” 
rse (be of the brightest jewels of Columbus’ new world!” | Thus speaking, Don Estavan, before the eyes 
st them “I did, whispering it softly in thine. Thou! of all present, advanced and took the hand of 
‘my bride!” and Don Estavan was about to | Carlota Engracia, who, it was observed, looked 
d Dos press her to his heart, with the congratulatory confused and half shrunk back, as if she would 
gener ¢xclamations of all present, when Carlota Engra- avoid the trial. Nevertheless, she let him take 
“la, whose passion for him grew more intense, as | her hand, while his eyes tenderly sought the ex- 
| ar ‘he danger of losing him increased, cast herself pression of her own. He hekd it a moment, and 
and tht cetween them, and cried, then said, 
hich @ | * Hold! my own loved Estavan! Do netbe “ Yes, this is the hand on which I placed the 
by ths “*seived so fatally by my evil angel! I alone am | ring ; but my heart tells me its pulsations have 
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throbbed to a warmer and fonder grasp than this. 


1} will take the other's hand, and mav Heaven 


guide me aright in my decision.” 
Don Estavan held for an instant, the soft trem- 
bling love-throbbing hand of Carlota Gertrudis, 
while his eyes seeking her's as they were wont, 
read in them the gentle devoted look of love that 
had first won his heart, 
intense expectation, and then Don Estavan drew 
her blushing, happy and almost sinking to the 
earth with joy and gratitude, in a close embrace 
to his true and manly heart. “© My bride! my 
only beloved, and only true Carlota!’ he cried. 
Carlota Engracia gave a sliriek of despair, while 
the chapel rung with declamations of triumph, 
and all erowded around to embrace the recovered 
bride. 

‘The general joy over the attention of all, was 
drawn to look for the other, but in the confusion, 
and joy of congratulations she had mysteriously 
The vicar-general returned 


disappeared. now 


| 
thanks to Lleaven, and at once united, lest i 
should be farther interruption, the happy on 


Eestavan, and the fair Carlota. 


Chere was a moment of 


As Don Estavan placed the bridal ring on his | 


bride’s finger, he said to her, 

“TT will now bind and mari: thee, sweet, lest 
thou shouldst be again lost. Forgive me, that I 
hesitated; but we have this day both been the 
sport of an Evil Spirit, whom I trust, will no more 
trouble us!” 


The 


midnight tolled from the old cathedral tower, and 


The bridal party broke up! 


the fair, blushing bride was led by her brides- 


maids, from the halls of festivity, to the nuptial 
chamber, and embraced by all, was by and by, lett 
there alone, trembling with love and happiness. 
Scarcely had the departing bridesmaids closed 
the door upon the bride, when a second bride 


like her, ** 


robe du chambre, stood behind the nuptial couch. 


wlorned for her husband,” in spotless 
* Rise, thou hated bride,” she said in a fierce 
tone; “thou hast conquered at the altar, | will 
conquer in the bridal chamber!’ 

The 


Veiris, 


armed bride’s blood ran cold in’ hea 


ind she would have shrieked, butthe excess 
of her fear prevented her. 
lone,’ said Carlota Engracia, 


ind bending 


lifeless, and with a long glittering needle of steel. 


“Tt must be 
hoarsely, over her, as she lay almost 
which she held in her hand, she penetrated hei 
brain, through the corner of the eve. A’ fearful 
shudder passed over the frame of the hapless 
bride, 


No blood tollowed the almost invisible steel, 


and her pure spirit had ded for ever! 


work of an instant for the 


and it was but the 


hour of 


ISEQO. 


wicked and beautiful murderess to remoy 

form to a secret place in the chamber. Shy 
hardly done so, when she heard the proud 
happy step of the bridegroom, and had only: 
to reach the side of the couch, where she ct 
when he entered. 

“ Thou hast lingered, my noble husband, 
said fondly, as he felded her in his arms. 
instantly shrunk from her as she would | 
peated her embrace, and dropped the h 
held. 

“* Thou! 
wildly throbbing hand of the false one! Let 


art thou my bride?) Thou hast 


see the bridal ring e 

“No, thou hast it not! Thou art vof my 
Avaunt thee, Sathanas! where is my ow 
own, my gentle bride, my dear Carlota 
‘Flo, ho! Don Beltran! fri: 


all! we are deceived again !” 


) 


cried aloud. 


Lis cries brought Don Beltran and all the gue 


who had not vet left, to the bridal chamber, » 
ey beheld the bridegroom standing in an atti 


f despair, ‘grief and indignation before the! 


as they beheld her to be, who was confrom 


him with a dark and revengeful aspect, and» 
a look and air of defiance. 

‘“ What means these outeries, and this stra 
scene, Don Estavan?”? asked Don Beltran 
those with him. 

‘“ Behold, the sorceressagain! She has s 
ted away my bride, and I found her in possess 
of the nuptial bed, instead of my bride!” 

“Slay her! Away with her!” was the g 
cry of mingled fear and rage. 

“Then | will strike the first blow in aveng' 
my poor Carlota,” said Don Estavan, drawin 
father-in-law’s sword from its sheath. 

“Slay her, my son, and let this great ¢ 
avenged by her blood!” cried Don Beltran. 

“Hold! Don Beltran, and you Don Es 
Il would speak. Hadst thou not once a daug 
so like thy daughter, Carlota, that none cou! 
them apart isi 

* | had,” answered the surprised Don Belt 
“But it lives no longer.” 

* The slave you gave it to, to destroy, pres" 
its life. "The slave lives and is now in your! 
hold. 


. ‘ 1 By 
brought upon the convent of the Sacred H 


The child was proteeted by a priest 


I am that daughter, who for the love of Don! 
tavan, disguised mvself as hisservant, and fol 


him hither. ‘To win his love, on discover: 


likeness that existed between us, | assumed 


efav 


dress, and drugging her, was with Don I 


while she slept unconscious. The extraor 


resemblance between us, led me to sv 
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knowing my own parentage was unknown, that | 


we were related; and finding in the family an old 
servant who had been with you twenty years, I got 
his confidence, questioned him in my character 
of page, about your past history, and finally, I 
msccoodell in gaining from him such information 
as to convince me I was thy child. What I have 
done to win Don Estavan from my sister, was 
prompted by my deep passion for him. That pas- 
sion has not, as you will soon see, let evendeath be 
weighed inthe balance of herlove, become a barrier 
to the gratification of my purpose. As for you, 
Don Beltran, all the evil that will fall on you this 
day, is the first fruit of your own crimes, and the | 
curse of Heaven rest upon you for ever! Don Es- } 
tavan,”” she added with wild ee 
rtmy love and my hate! Thou despised 
me, and I now scorn thy love! Ha, ha, Ti!” She 
laughed as if her strong passions and disappoint- 
ment had unseated her reason; “ha, ha, ha! 
whatabrave bridalthou hast had! Butthoushalt 


lie ina nuptial couch thou little dreamest of!” 
And with these words, she made a thrust at his 
hea¥t, as it appeared to those who saw her, with 
her naked hand, when Don Estavan, leaping 
backward with a ery of pain, fell dead behind his 
bridal bed! 
“If thou wouldst find thy danghter, Don Bel- 
tran, look within yonder arras.””. Don Beltran’ 








already overcome with wonder, grief and a guilty | 


conscience, hastened to the arras, and there be- | 
held the dead bride. He east himself upon the | 
body, and bathed it in tears, while the maniae, | 
Carlota Engracia, langhed wildly in mockery of | 
his grief. ‘ ; } 


From that day Don Beltran became a wretched | 
man, and his reason gradually sunk. His love | 
lor the dead Carlota, was transferred to the living, | 
whom he strangely and incoherently mingled 
together in his broken mind; and when at length | 
it became necessary to confine her, he placed | 
himself day and night before her window, watch. | 
ing her with mingled fear and affection. Gradu- | 


ally the deserted mansion fell into ruins, till it has | 
cot to be in the state in which we beheld it; while 
mor Don Beltran with his ceaseless watching, h 
il the insane Carlota Engracia, with her wild 
“ings of bridegrooms and bridals, though twenty | 
y a have passed away, are its only occupants. | 
hus endeth the long and strange narrative of | 


|. Alfred Soulié, the truth of which, as is the | 


ise | 


- With all unusual narrations, will be accepted 
‘rejected, according to the pleasure of the cour- 


“ous reader's credulity. As for ourselves, we | Roderic 


‘eve it to be as true as most stories of the class 
which if belones. iF 


14 


Original. 


SMALL CAUSES.* 


BY MRS. KE. ¥F. ELLET. 


Wues the harvest gathering was over, the 
family of Herr von Landern returned to the 
capital, and Roderic withthem. Here a new and 
busier life commenced. He no longer dwelt un- 
der the same roof with the Countess; he saw her 
only once or twice a week, when he was invited 
among other guests. But his separation from 
her did not lessen his passion, which indeed took 
deep root in his soul. He had no hope, when he 
thought of her high station, and his own humble 
origin; yet he continued to cherish affection for 
her. Nay, he even dared to love on, when she 
seemed removed absolutely beyond his reach— 
by his learning that she was a natural daughter 
of the reigning Duke. 

Wilhelmina took not so maeh notice of his 
sighs and absent looks as did Gertrude; for that 
pretty, romantic young lady, attributed them all 
td a passion for herself. Madame von Landern, 
perceivéd her daughter's decided inclination for 
the young man, and supposing it of course re- 
turned, sct herself te work to better his fortunes. 


One high in office at court, she thought, would 


be a suitable match for her danghter. Without 
mentioning her suspicions, she urged her lord to 
recommend him as seeretary to the embassy. 
Herr von Landern followed her suggestions, and 
the duke appointed him to the place. 

This appointment involved the necessity of a 
long separation, and Gertrude was inconsolable. 
The morning that Roderic came to pay his last 
visit to her father, she heard him in the hall on 
the way to the counsellor’s room, and rushed 
from her own apartment to meet him. In the 
impulse of her affection, she forgot she was just 
from the hands of her friseur, and that the silk 
mantle she had threwn over her shoulders was 
covered with powder. She saw Roderic in his 
black diplomatic dress, his sword at his side ; 
rushed to him, and before he could escape her, 
threw herself into his arms. ‘The poor secretary 
strove to save his dress froni the powdered mantle, 
but all in vain; Gertrude elang to him, ignorant 
of his cruel embarrassment. In broken aecents, 
he entreated her to be composed; she weeping— 
cried that though both were doomed to present 
unhappiness, there was a hopeful future— 

“ Nay—my dear Mademoiselle—" protested 
“vou make me nnhappy—” 


* Continued from page 91. 
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* No—Roderic, you cannot be more unhappy 
than I am at this separation.” 

What could the poor young man say ? He was 
bewildered; and Gertrude herself, when she drew 
back and saw his bepowdered figure, was bewil- 
dered also. At this moment, the counsellor came 
out of his apartment. His daughter turned and 
fled to her chamber, leaving the youth to tell his 
own story. Roderic would have given the world 
to decamp too; but he could not, so advancing 
to his patron, he paid him his respects, and soli- 
cited a continuance of his kindness. He hesitated 
much in speaking, and the counsellor, who had 
seen Gertrude in her retreat, was at no loss to 
guess the cause of his embarrassment. 


‘But—sir—what the mischief is the matter 


with your dress?" 


said he. | 


oo] aine—by iccident—too close to a powder- | 
god—" faltered Roderic. 

Herr von Landern shook his head, ‘Go—” 
said he—* and brush off the rays; [fearme, you 


have been paying too close court to a certain 


earthly divinity. 

All was now betrayed that concerned the love- 
sick Mademoiselle. Her mother comforted her, 
by telling her the new secretary would manage 
to return before six months were over; and Rode- 
ric entered with zeal upon his duties, which he 
pertormed so well as to obtain the favor of the 
Duke. ‘To this favor the constant praises of his 
patron, contributed not a littl. The adventure 
of the powder-mantle, caused them to set him 
down as a son-in-law; and it was therefore the 
interest of the family to promote his. 

But though it was determined that Roderic was 
to marry Gertrude, he himself thought only of 
the young Countess. lle corresponded, how- 
ever, with Mademotselle von Landern, to whose 
family, he felt himself bound by ties of gratitude 
and affection. And when she wrote to him in 
sentimental style, perhaps in verse, it became him 
to reply ina warmer manner, than if he was writing 
an official letter. But he never wrote poetry— 
unless he was thinking of Wilhelmina; then, 
indeed, the whole universe was poetry to him! 

Gertrude could not help thinking, she had but 
a cold lover, when two years passed without his 
seeing her, and when not a word of love or mar- 
riage appeared in his letters. She began to fancy 
it was about time for her to be Madame. Among 
her admirers, she numbered Herr von Hohen 
schopt, a young and handsome gentleman of 
honorable birth and connections, who had some 


office about the court, and was desperately in 


love with her. She bethought herself that * a) 


bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” 
while she continued to exchange letters , 


Roderic, commenced exchanging looks with : 


suitor near at hand. The looks travelled , 
swiftly than the letters, and at length Ger 
began to wish the secretary to the embassy w 
give her some opportunity of breaking with | 


He, on his part, passively looked upon hims. 


the future husband of Mademoiselle von Lande: 


Wilhelmina was beyond his reach: but. 
only so much the more beloved ! 

Suddenly the embassy, on some state busi 
or other, returned to its now capital, where R 
ric was received by the Duke with wam 
pressions of esteem. ‘The young man was! 
agitated on his return to the city where lived 
much loved Countess. This agitation threw |, 
into a fever, which was increased by his dre 
meeting Gertrude, with whom it was now ne 
sary, he should come to a decisive explar 
His illness was now so severe, that he thoug! 
necessary to suinmon a physician. ‘The doe 
an idiot in the affairs of the heart, ordered avane 
of medicines, but could not succeed in cum; 
diseased mind. 


At length, the fatal step must be taken; Rot 


ric resolved to go to his patron, the counsel 


“Give me something to strengthen me,” sail 
to the doctor. The doctor felt his pulse, sl) 
his head, and thought to himself that a drang 
of quite another sort was necessary. He accor 
ingly sent him one, which the young secre! 
swallowed in desperation, and then went to! 
interview. 

They were all delighted to see him agy 
the counsellor’s. He had much to relate: 
he appeared so interesting, that the fair Gert 
changed her mind, and concluded she ¥ 
accept him, after all. It occurred to the par 
that the lovers ought to be left alone, and! 
accordingly withdrew. 

Gertrude began talking on some indiffe! 
subject; Roderic responded in the same sv 
‘Then the conversation took a more sentim' 
turn; and at this point, alas! a deadly sich 
at his stomach convinced our hero of the 
tion practised on him by his physician. 

Poor Roderic tried to hice his indispos 
but in svite of himself, he became grav 
answered only in short sentences. (rert! 
thought she saw the struggle between bis 
and his bashfulness, and wished to encourage ' 
But when she saw his apparent embarrass’ 
increase—when she saw his brow contrat! 
biting his lips the while, she looked surprise’ 


is grave as he. 
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« Roderic,” said she at length, * after so long 


absence, the friendship we have pledged to 


each otl 


Now—do not deny it—you are not candid with 


me. Let us not deceive each other.” 


repiied—"* Why should you think—dear Made- 
moiselle—that—that—” 

“Ah. itis even so!” cried Gertrude. “But 
why should you not speak openly with your 
friend ?” 

“Have T not spoken openly?” faltered he, 
and began to walk up and down the room, for he 
felt sicker than ever. 
pretence for going away. 

“ No—Roderic—you are not candid. But | 


know it—and you need only confess [ am right. 


You love another !” 


“ Another?’ gasped Roderic, terrified—for he | 


thought she meant the Countess Wilhelmina. 
“Ha!” exclaimed the young lady; “you turn 

Go, su—lI will 

Go—and be 


pale; your face betrays you! 
have no share in a divided heart! 
happy !"" 

Poor Roderic’s feelings were much more con- 


cerned at the present moment, with the drug he | 


had swallowed, than with his love. His sickness 
had increased so intolerably, that when his mis- 
tress said **Go,” for the third time, and waved 


her hand—he waited no longer, but snatched up 


his hat, and with a hasty bow, rushed out of the | 


room. 


The next day, the betrothal of Mademoiselle | 


von Landern, to her lover, Herr von Hohen- 
schopf, was announced to all their acquaintances 
in the city. The secretary Was not at oF ae 
pleased to feel himself again at liberty. He went 
several times to the counsellor. and was refused 
admittance : but Gertrude’s marriage gave him 
- opportunity of speaking with his honored 
patron; and his honest confession of the truth 
restored harmony between them. The counsel- 
lor laughed, and assured him he esteemed him 
as hig] ly as ever. 

When the bride, Madame von Hohenschopt, 
Was informed of it, she lifted up her hands and 
tyes, and declared that the horrid doctor ought 


' 
tO 


ve sent out of the country with his drugs. 

Roderic not only retained the favor of his for- 
mer patron, but rose in the esteem of the Duke, 
*ho bestowed on him an office yet more lucrative 
ind honorable, than the one he held. But his 
—— happiness was a renewal of his intimacy 
“4 Countess Wilhelmina. When he first met 


U 
ver, demands that we should speak openly. | 


He only stared at her—and with difficulty | 


He wished he had some | 
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» her on his return, her dazzling beauty ripened 
during the years of his absence, and iinproved by 
a thousand feminine graces, struck him with such 
| deep admiration, that he dared not claim her as 
He could only worship her at a reve- 
But a better acquaintance 


| a friend. 
rencing distance. 
| 

i showed her to have still a heart full of kindness, 


though she was so changed from the lively 


caressing girl. The reserve of her manners, our 
hero thought was owing to her constant familiarity 
'with Madame von P., the lady of the master of 
ithe Duke’s household, with whom she resided, 
and who was a proud dame, and a rigid observer 
of etiquette. But Wilhelmina’s society, lent a 
| charm even to this cold lady; to whom Roderic 
| made himself so agreeable as to obtain the honor 
| of her friendship and good word. She invited 
him often to her house in the evening: nay, 
! more, he soon became a guest welcome at all 
| hours; and the young Countess was always 
delighted to see him. All beautiful as she was, 
and nearly related to the Duke, she was, as may 
well be supposed, surrounded by suitors and 
admirers, from whom, however, she was always 
glad to escape, and enjoy a quiet hour with her 
old friend Roderic, whom she liked the better for 








entertaining her with conversation more rational 
| than compliments. 

Roderic was happy in the society of his adored 
Countess, who treated him every day with more 
confidence and kindness; while yet he had never 
ventured to declare the passion he cherished for 
| her. 

One day Roderic was with Madame von P— 
/ and the Countess, at the country seat of the for- 
mer, where a number of brilliant guests were 
assembled. After dinner, he had the honor of 
'walking with Wilhelmina in a wood, not far from 
They came unexpectedly upon a 


the house. 
family of beggars, cooking their noon-day meal, 
and stopped to observe them. Two little boys 
| were playing about an elderly man, whom they 
called father; a little girl of four years old was 
helping her mother dry some clothes that had 
been washed. When they sat down to eat, it 
' was pleasant to see how much affection seemed 
to subsist between the different members of this 
poor family; how sweetly the little ones received 
| the morsel from their parents, without confusion 
or clamor. 

The Countess sate down, to enjoy the sight 
said she to 


And her 


beautiful eves were moist as she raised them to 


yet longer. “ How poor they are!” 


Roderic—* and vet they are happy !” 


her companion. 
« They are happy ;” answered Roderic—* You 
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know, dear Countess, at least you have read in 
books, that happiness depends not upon outward 
condition, but on a contented mind.” 

“Ah; murmured the Countess,—* I should 
be contented—even were [ as poor as these people, 
had I parents, brothers or sisters—but I am lonely 
—I was an orphan from infancy.” 
also!" 


“T was said Roderic, as his thoughts 


went back to his parents. And he told the 


Countess what he remembered of them, and of 


his good aunt. 

Wilhelmina knew nothing of her mother, and 
her father, as she feelingly complained, * could 
not be all a father to her.” While they were 
thus lamenting the desolateness of their condi- 
tion, Roderic suddenly seized the hand of his 
lovely companion, and cried— 


Oh, if | were only your brother !” 


The Countess replied smiling—* Certainly, if 


you were, I should love you very much.” 
* Choose me for one!” cried he, so earnestly, 


that Wilhelmina could not help auswering— 


* Well, Roderic, if you will be a true, open-| 


hearted, faithful brother to me, you shall find 
me an affectionate sister. | have already confi- 
ded in you, by speaking to you of my family.” 

“* Dear Wilhelmina! 


Roderic, and clasping her im his arms, he im- 


Sister |’ murmured 
printed a fraternal kiss on her cheek, which she, 


though trembling a little, did not resist. Then 


the two went arm in arm down to the family of 


beggars; gave money to the children, and talked 
to the parents. 
when they returned to the house. Madame von 


P— gave a ball that evening; one should have 


seen the new brother and sister dance, to be con- 
vinced of their affection for each other! 

I cannot describe how happy Roderic was now 
—nor with what alacrity he fulfilled his daily 
duties. ‘lhe regard of Countess Wilhelmina, 
also advanced him in the favor of the Duke, her 
father. She spoke of him so frequently, and in 
such high and unqualified terms of praise, that 
the Duke, who idolized his daughter, and by 
reason of age and infumity, needed agreeable 
society, not only gave ouwr hero public tokens of 
his esteem, but frequently sent for him to his 
hun on state affairs, and 


chamber, consulted 


employed him now and then in private commis- 


sions. The courtiers were astonished to see 
their sovereign, who had never had a favorite, so 
much under the influence of the rising star; 


they shook their heads, but were not lacking in 
homage to one who possessed so much power. 


upon such confidential terms with the 


Being 


ip 


Both looked unusually happy | 
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young Countess, our hero disclosed to her ever 


thing connected with his reputed engagement . 
Mademoiselle von Landern, the previous occy.- 
pation of his heart, and his joy on finding hin. 
Wilhelmina, on 


formed him that many of her visits to her former 


self at liberty. her part, in- 


‘friend, had been paid for the purpose of learning 


something of him. Thus it may be seen tha 
the adopted brother and sister were, in some de. 
cree, candid with each other. 

But the course of their quiet happiness was 
about to be disturbed. The young Countess 
one day, had stepped into the coach, to paya | 
visit to the Duke, accompanied by Roderi 
Just as the coachman was starting off, sh 
missed her net bag, and called to stop. Nw 
finding it in the coach, Roderic sprang out! 
return for it; Wilhelmina called to him as ly 
went up the steps,—*It lies on Madame w 
’s toilet table.’ 


, 





Madame 


P—'s drawing room; the door was fastened 


Roderic ran up the stairs to 
Another door which he tried, was also locked: 
at last he found one open; entered, and walked 


through several rooms, a litttle frightened lest 


| he should be discovered intruding on such sacred 


premises. There were several toilet tables, bu' 


no bag could he see. At length, turning th 


‘key in another door, he entered a small cabinet 


There lay papers and letters strewed about, ani 
among them the net bag. He seized it, an! 
hastened back ; the coach drove off. 

On the way, the Countess drew out her poche! 
handkerchief; two or three letters tell out of th 
bag. 

* You seem to have your private correspot 
dence here!” cried Roderic, as he picked up u 
letters. The Countess assured him she kne* 
not how the letters came there. 

* Shall | put your sisterly confidence to 
test?" asked he, playfully, holding one of | 
letters in his hand. 

* Read it—I beg,” answered Wilhelmina 
the same tone. 

Roderic, at this permission, glanced his ¢) 
over the letter, and became suddenly grave. H 
read on—and his contenance darkened, while ! 
exclaimed, ** Dearest Countess, how came ¥! 


by these letters ? 


“For Lleaven’s sake, Roderic, what is 


matter ?" 


cried she, alarmed by his tone, 


the vehemence of his manner. 





* Llow came you by these ?” he repeated, 


a voice that betrayed great agitation. he 
. the 
Countess glanced at the letters, then at © 


handkerchief, then at the bag. 
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« Merey on me!” cried she, * it is not my bag! » Roderic, who was obliged that night to com- 


That comes, dear 


You 


, > % 
1+ is Madame von P——'s. 


brother, of being in too great a hurry. 
must 
ereuon. 
tecture for it.” 

The carriage drew up before the entrance to 
the ducal palace. They alighted ; Wilhelmina 
smiling at the awkward mistake, Roderic, pale | 
and gloomy. As they entered the Duke’s pre- 
sence, he went up to his highness, and entreated 
an immediate private audience. ‘The Duke as- 
sented, and Roderic followed him to his private 
cabinet, leaving the Countess not a little sur- 


prized at their strange, and seemingly discourte- 
ous behavior. 
She remained some time waiting, and then her 


and governments. 


mence his journey. 1 say nothing of the tears 


she shed at their separation, nor of the earnest- 


ask pardon of the good lady for your indis- | ness with which she besought him to be careful 
} 7 : 
[ warrant me she will read you a | of his own safety. 


The prince was at Naples, in the midst of a 


whirl of dissipation. His letters from home had 


continually informed him of the good health of 
| his father, and his willingness that his son should 
‘remain longer abroad to study foreign manners 


In truth, the prince's studies 
were chiefly confined to balls and operas; but 
with all his gavety, he had an excellent heart. 
He was surrounded by flatterers and deceivers ; 


| for even his attendants were more devoted to the 


prime minister than to their master, and joined 


jather sent word he could not see her that day. | 


Roderic did not make his appearance. Two 


ininisters in waiting were summoned, and did | 
Something important was evidently | state intrigues. 
arrival, half dead with fatigue, at Naples, star- 


not return. 
in agitation. 


in persuading him to cut off the period of his 
return. 


IT am not going to enter into any history of 


Suffice it to say that Roderic’s 


i] 
The Countess returned home; she had not | tled the prince from his pleasures. He brought 





been there long, before Madame von P 
sent for to the palace. Then came oflicers, and 


sealed up that lady’s apartments. 


| 


Wilhelmina | 


next heard that she had been arrested. The | 


whole house was in confusion; the Countess ill | 
| He saw, at once, through the arts that had been 


with agitation and fright. 
twas after eleven, when a knock was heard 
t the door, and Rederic was announced to the 


Countess. 

He came in a travelling dress. Wilhelmina 
turned pale as a ghost, at sight of him, and trem- 
bled in every limb. “ What has happened ?” 
faltered she. 

Roderic begged to speak with her alone, aud 
se dismissed her women. 

* Dearest Wilhelmina,” said he, “ I 
leave you—but do not forget me. The Duke. 
sends me to Naples, to save Prince Xavier, and 


must 


possible, to bring him home. A terrible con- 
spuricy has come to light. Our sovereign’s health, 
you knew, is on the decline ; should the crown- 
prince fall a vietim, nothing can save this land 
onthe death of the Duke, from a foreign inva- 
‘ony for its government will be claimed by the 
\ingof——. ‘The crown-prince 1s not popular 
ong many of our nobles ; they dread his re- 
‘urn and reforms; the conspiracy is a formida- 
“ one; it has been some time in existence. 
Dearest Countess—my mistake in carrying off 
Madame von P.’s bag, instead of yours—has 
rought all to light.” 

"he Countess was shocked at all she heard, 


ad grieved at the necessity of parting with 


‘him with zeal. 


on his homeward journey. 


‘ing to discharge a debt. 


was } him a letter from his father, written in the duke’s 


own hand, disciosing to him the conspiracy by 
which the prince’s character had been misrepre- 
sented to his father, and Navier, himself, kept in 
ignorance of his father’s real condition of health. 


used to prevent his return. 
Xavier's resolution was quickly taken. He 


_ ordered his suspected attendants to be arrested, 


and their papers examined. Roderic assisted 
When he had discovered the 
guilty, and released the innocent, he set forward 
Now the prince had 
leisure to thank his preserver, to whom, as he 
confessed, he owed throne and life. 

“Your Highness,” replied Roderic, “if you 
knew me, would see | have only been endeavor- 
It isto you that I owe 
every thing—beginning with my education.” 

* How ?” asked Xavier, surprized. 

* Your Highness remembers a certain earth- 
quake in —— !” 

* Ha! and you—are you the lid—" 

“The very same: | am the baker's boy, 
author of the earthquake.” 

* And the pretty girl—I forget her name ?” 

“She is the wife of a respectable linen-wea- 
ver. 

But how the mischief came you to 
court—in my father’s confidence? Why have 
Tell me every thing.” 


* Good. 


you not written to me ! 
Roderie told him all, beginning at the earth- 
iquake, te the net bag; but omitted the chapter 
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of the beggar’s family. A prince, he thought, 
need not know every thing. 

Our travellers had just crossed the frontier of 
their own country, when news reached them of 
the death of the old Duke. He had died of a 
stroke of apoplexy after supper. 

The young Duke Xavier was greatly shocked 
at the intelligence. He folded his friend Rode- 
ric in his arms, and entreated that he would never 
forsake him, but remain at his side, and aid in 
supporting the throne he had saved. 

The new Duke appointed a new cabinet, and 
introduced many reforms. He named Roderic, 
now elevated to the rank of count, his prime 
minister. Roderic applied himself with energy 
to his high duties; but in the midst of his en- 


gagements, could not but grieve that he saw so | 


little of Countess Wilhelmina, who took greatly 
to heart the loss of her father. She now resided 
chiefly in the country, not being often invited to 
the court. The prime minister visited her fre- 
quently, but not often enough for his inelina- | 
tions. 

* Dear Count,” said the Duke to him one 
day—* one cannot serve two sovereigns. You 
are often absent.” 

The minister colored. 

* You go to visit the Countess Wilhelmina. ! 
But she knows how precious your time is; why 
comes she so seldom to the capital ?” 

The minister coughed slightly. 

‘T must end this romance, according to cus- 
tom, with wedding. You love the Countess ?” 

The minister faltered—* She has long honored 
me with her friendship. Ll love her—as a brother 
—a sister.” 

* And if | commanded you to marry her, would 
you be indignant !” 

“Ah!” replied Roderic, “IT should be the 
happiest of men. But the Countess—” 

** Good—I owe her something; i do not like 
her avoiding my court. Perhaps because | see 
lithe company, she thinks me more churlish 
than Lam. We will speak again of this mat- 
ter.” 

The next day, when the minister waited on 
the Duke, the latter opened a closet door behind 
the tapestry, and ordered Roderic to station him- 
self within the closet. ** The Countess is com- 
ing,” said he. “ | will sound her on the subject 
we broached ve sterd 1y. and you may hear some- 
thing agreeable to you.” 

The minister had no time to protest against 
this royal measure. ‘The tapestry was drawn, 


and the Countess entered the apartment. After 


SMALL CAUSES. 


the usual courtesies, the Duke began to , 


| plain to her sportively, of the negligence of 


prime minister, and his frequent absences; , 


entreated that she would use her influence 


correct his faults. The Countess entered jy 


the joke without embarrassment. 

* Among my late father’s papers,” said 
Duke, “I found a letter to myself, which ; 
cerns you. He enjoins it upon me, not only 


take care of you as a brother should do, but as 


to exercise the prerogative of a parent, and) 
vide a husband for you.” 

Wilhelmina cast down her beautiful eyes, 
did not answer. 

“Invested with this authority, permit m 
ask,—is your heart disposed ?” 
| Still no reply. 


tapestry. His heart throbbed violently. 
The Duke continued to question his fair sis 
and asked permission, if her heart was free, 


t 


Roderic involuntarily pressed close to | 


bestow her hand on an excellent, neble pers 


| devotedly attached to her. 


| my friend, Count Roderic.” 


} “T would name to you, for instance,” said! 


The Countess blushed crimson, but could: 


| answer. 
“ How !"’ cried the Duke, in apparent s 


prize. ‘ He is then disagreeable to you! Yu 


' have an aversion to him?” 


“No,” replied the Countess; I have a hig 


esteem for him.” 


cried the Duke, with 
arch laugh. ‘Now suppose him kneeling 


“A sisterly esteem !’ 


your feet, imploring the gift of your hand; s 
pose me interceding for him—” 


Roderic bent forward intently, for he felt! 


his fate hung on the Countess’ reply. Nov® 


ill Inck would have it, an overcoat of the Dus 
hung in the closet, close to the door. 1 
pockets were filled with snuff, of which the s 


reign was very fond ; and a most penetrating 


of snuff pervaded the closet, greatly to the 
noyance of the attentive prime minister. As 


leaned forward in his earnestness to heat ! 


words that were to seal his happiness or mister" 


he inhaled a cloud of the malicious part 
which had the inevitable effect of a sneeze. 
efforts to suppress it, only made the catastr) 


more violent ; and so tremendous was it, that! 


\ 


minister’s head, in the act, protruded throu 


the slit in the tapestry, to the great surprize 


alarm of the Countess, and the infinite amu 


ment of the Duke. 
Poor Roderic was ready to expire with sha 
; : ] 
and vexation; but his friend hastened to re! 
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him, and laughed while he said—*‘* You will 
never do for an intriguant !”’ 

« Nay.’ answered Roderic, recovering his 
spirits, “your Highness’ coat, filled with snuff, 
spoiled all. But I will speak openly now ;”” and 
he knelt at the fair Countess’ feet ; she raised 
him with a smile, and did not say him nay. 


, 


The morning after the wedding of Roderic. 
nd Wilhelmina, a stranger was announced, 
who demanded to see the prime minister. The 
Count, having no inclination to receive such 
early visitors, sent word he could not be seen. | 
The servant returned with a card, on which was | 
written, in a well known hand—* Henwen.” } 

“Henwen!” repeated Roderic—“ my friend— | 
my companion at the university! Show hun in | 
immediately !* And then he told his lovely wife , 
what claims his fellow student had on his remem- | 
brance and affection. i 

Baron Henwen entered. How sad a change ! 
Roderic hardly recognized him. His face was 
pale, his figure emaciated, his dress bespoke the 
extreme of poverty. 

* How comes this?” cried the Count, after he 
had welcomed his friend. 

* Your excellency,” said the Baron with a bow, 
“will pardon my importunity in urging to see | 
I ask for protection. 
You may be called upon to give me up to my 


vou. | am a fugitive. 


pursuers.” 


* For Heaven’ sake, what have you done ?” 


“Mistaken, in my capacity of cook, two ounces | + : 
_river which the muse of our gifted Sigourney 


” 


of snuff for coffee. 


!—how came you to be 


* You—Henwen 
cook y 

7) ) . y 

Because I was so unfortunate as to tread 

upon an old lady’s train ?” 

“A lady’s train ?” 

“ Yes—I was reduced to seek for a clerkship.” | 

“You a clerk ?” 

“ Yes—for I had laid aside my nobility.” 

* How was that?” 





“On account of a canary-bird of my aunt’s.”’ 
“ Impossible !”” 


“Strict truth; on that account I lost my) 
property, and came to want. It is so. 


Seen unfortunate, but always upright. 
tune has fi 


Misfor- | 


‘oor, whence your people would have driven me | 
‘ecause of my mean clothes,” 

* You astonish me, Henwen.” 

“Very possibly ; but you know, fortune and 


“slortune hang on small things. 
mightier than knowledge, virtue, or talents.” 


Roderic thought at this moment of the bake-' who made me acquainted with the facts. 


SOLITARY GRAVE. 









trough, which had been the first means of his 
_ elevation; of the leg of mutton which had first 
introduced him to the acquaintance of his charm- 
ing Countess; of the powder mantle, which had 
advanced his fortunes; of the drug, which had 
saved him from a forced marriage; of the net 
bag, which had raised him to be prime minister ; 
,and replied—* True, my dear friend. 
with me; I will undertake your cause, and see 


Remain 


that you are vindicated.” 


And Henwen was vindicated; for his friend 


espoused his cause with equal sincerity and zeal. 


[A SEQUEL TO FOLLOW. ] 





Original. 


THE SOLITARY GRAVE. 
BY JOHN C. M’CABE, M. D. 


* When spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck the hallowed mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 

Than fairies feet have ever trod.”’—Collins. 


“Wuom the gods love, die young,” is a sweet 


| but mournful aphorism ; and sadly does its truth 
‘force itself upon the mind, when memory turns 
_ back its page of garnered thoughts, to read there 
the names of the gifted, the beautiful, the good, 
the young, who have paled away from our earth, 
—lovely but delicate flowers, culled from our 
cold world, to deck the bowers of a brighter 


/and holier sphere. 


In the village of Port Royal, on that romantic 


| has immortalized, 
| 


| Where Rappahannock gently rolls o'er green Virginia's 


breast.” 


‘the white steeple of a beautiful little Episcopal 


ichurech 


I have } 


ollowed me even to your excellency’s | 


* Points with taper spire the road to Heaven.” 


There is a quiet loveliness resting upon this little 
village, and a refined hospitality prevailing in its 
community, which often associate their recollec- 
tion with the pleasant memories of the stranger, 
who may have made a brief sojourn within its 


borders. 


Within the lawn surrounding the church, is a 


solitary grave ; and that little mound shrouds the 
last resting-place of a beautiful stranger. Her 
story was told me by a gentle girl, and was so 
| sadly sweet a tale of sorrowful beauty, that I 


could not refrain from throwing the particulars 


Trifles are | 
they were received from the sympathizing being 


together, with the hope they might be perused 
with the same mournful pleasure, with which 
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In the spring of the year 1838, the little com-, Notwithstanding her mother, alarmed x 
munity of Port Royal received an addition to | presentiment, endeavored to dissuade her {np 
their pleasant circle, in the person of Miss Sarah her contemplated change of home tempore); 
Fisk, of Southbridge, Mass. She left her home duty prevailed, and she came to Virginia, » 
in the twenty-second year of her age, to take | entered upon her engagements with such a 
charge of one of the departments in the semi- | duity, that the principals and pupils in the gy 
nary of the Misses W., (now of Richmond, Va,) | nary became devoted to her. 
of Port Royal. Her interesting manners, her ] Often, however, when walking at the clos 
sweet and amiable disposition, her graceful and | day, with the beautiful prospect before her, 
dignified air, her highly cultivated mind, soon | no village in Virginia can furnish a lovelier yin 
won upon the inhabitants; and the name of | than that the eye takes in from Port Royal. § 


Sarah Fisk soon became a household thought of || would say to her young friends, “I shall die thy. 


beauty, with her young friends and associates in year.” This haunting thought, however, ins! 
the village. | of rendering her cold to surrounding beaut 
“* None knew her but to love her, none named her but to praise.” I led her to wish fora spot near the Rappahannoei 
Cheerful, and even lively, as she often seemed, | where she might sleep undisturbed by the né 
at times her countenance would be shadowed | hum that ever breaks upon the city cemetey 
over by one strange and melancholy thought— | How she felt in reference to the occasion, m 
it was that of early death; and although she ! be gathered from the following, written a sh 
feared not the terrors of the grim destroyer, the | time, previous to her death— 
sad reflection that she must go down to the | 
grave, when the music of life’s poetry was sweep- 
ing the heart-strings to joyous melody, and the 
sunlight of young hope was lighting every bud | There make my grave. 
of anticipation, bursting beneath its beams almost | And make it too, where the willow is bending, 
into the opening flower,—imparted a tinge “4 Its silvery leaves o’er the streamlet winding, 
| 
| 


“Oh! make my grave where the violet is springing, 
Where the rose, and the lilly their fragrance are flinging, 
Where music, sweet music throughout earth is ringing, 


. ° Ww ith i , : 
melancholy to her smile, that made it sadly beau- wEOpTEnE Sen eneEES Cn Soetans ene Steading, 
ei There make my grave. 
tiful to look upon. Before she left her parental | 
roof, in the midst of anticipations of pleasure in || A®4 think of me then, yot not though as sleeping, 
Vie | Beneath the damp sod, where the earth-worm is creeping) 
our southern land, “a sad low voice,” to use her | Where darkness, and silence their vigils are keeping, 
own prophetic expression, whispered in her ear, | Around my grave. 
| 
‘“ DEATH THIS YEAR.” | 
It was under this presentiment that she penned | 


But in that blest land where the heart's heavy sighing 

Is heard no more—nor groans of the dying ; 

Where gladness, and joy, are for ever abiding, 
Rejoice, I'm there.” 


the following, found among her MSS. after her | 
decease. 
* At earliest dawn, when sleep had fled, A touching incident of her filial devotion, ™ 
And Sol his onward course doth tread ; } given me by the young lady, from whom I gat 
ry i ; 
-spnactegeenen ty sguaite sen eg ered the above particulars. The first fruits’ 
It says, “ thou'lt die ere dies this year. F te 
The Spring with buds and flowers has come, her labors as a teacher, she enclosed to ~ 
And sweet birds chirp around my home; parent! How beautiful the thought! A you" 
Yet with these sights and sounds so dear, _and delicate girl toiling day after day,—sometii® 
Comes the sad voice, “ thou'lt die this year.” . ’ , 
perhaps, having to contend with wayward pup’ 
A smile is on my lip—my brow , ; as 
Is free from care and sorrow now ; and yet unmurmuringly bearing the annoy 


Light words escape—yet ever near, | —for what? that she might make some pecunit® 
I hear a voice, “ thou'lt die this year.” 











When sleep has thrown its magic power, ! resources had given her her education! Ty 


And luli'd each sense,—e’en at that hour, i : nal whe 
In dreams, a strange, sweet voice I hear, year rolled on—the period Was arriving, 

It whispers—* die thou wilt this year.’ | Sarah was to return to visit her parents, ty 
Health still blooms fresh upon my cheek, | pale whisperer of the sad premonition ¥#" 


My voice is neither faint nor weak ; if 1fl hi ' 
My ctop ie Arm, my eye te clear, u 1s eugury : 
Sais cab hese, ¢ daw die hie yan” Within a few days of the time she had arrag* 


} 
If this mysterious voice be true, | for her visit, a weeping group stood beside th 


. ion © 
meng heer angen “anpioasi death-couch of Sarah Fisk. The revelatio® 
Oh! Saviour, be Thou ever near, ra ' 

Then welcome! welcome death this year!” | the * soft low voice” was fulfilled! 


These foregoing lines she wrote in the spring | Like the dying swan, her last sweet notes 
of 1838. Mark the fulfilment! jremembered as her loveliest. Death te . 











return to those parents, who, with their lim!) 
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young teacher had lost its terrors; and the im- | 
mortal smile of triumph that lighted her pale | | 
cheek, and spread its unearthly beauty over her | 
marble brow, told that the destroyer 
“ Dared not steal the signet ring of Heaven.” | 
Her request has been complied with! The | 
morning I trud beside her grave, and heard her | 
story told, the leafy branches of the neighboring | 
trees, seemed alive with the music of birds. The} 
winds were laden with the perfume of flowers, 
and the lulling sound of the waves of the Rappa- 
hannock, as they broke in subdued murmurs | 
upon the shore just below us, told that the slum- | 
berer could not have selected a lovelier spot for! 
her last resting place. At her head, the kind | 
hand of the village pastor has planted a weeping | 
willow, and at her feet, the wild rose bush makes 
fragrant the winds that whisper around her quiet 
grave. 
There, lonely, but not forgotten, sleep the) 
remains of the interesting stranger, and often 





there, 
“ The young village-maid, when with flowers she dresses, 
Her dark flowing hair for some festival day ; 
Will think of Aer fate, till neglecting her tresses, 
She mournfully turns from the mirror away.” 


There, still let the wild bird warble, and the cool 
grass wave to the breeze—and there, in its | 
solemn sweetness, Sabbath after Sabbath, let the | 
music of “ the church-going bell’’ invite the pious | 





to the feast of the sanctuary ! 


Slumber on, young sleeper of THE SOLITARY 
! 


enive! “ By strangers honored, and by stran- | 
gers mourned,” thy gentle spirit passed away ! | 
Lovely and lamented one; gifted and beautiful | 
pilgrim to a better land. Soft hands closed thy | 
dying eyes in the land of strangers. Subdued 
and tearful watchers of thine own sweet sex stood 
beside the fresh made grave that shrouded from | 
sight, but obscured not from memory, the beau- 


titul form of Sarah Fisk. ; 


Tar prejudiced are apt to converse but with 
one sort of men, to read but one sort of books, to 
come in hearing but of one sort of notions; the 
truth is, they canton out to themselves a little 
Goshen in the intellectual world, where light | 
shines 8, and as they conclude, day blesses them: | 
but the rest of the vast expansuml they me ae 
night and darkness, and so avoid coming near it. | 
The y confine themselves to some little creek, not | 
venturing out into the great ocean of knowledge, 
‘ Survey the riches that nature las stored other | 
parts with, no less genuine, no less solid, no less | 
Useful, than what is to be found within their own | 
le Spot. — FB, irrow. 


l 
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Original. 


THE HYACINTH.* 


‘ 
WREATHE not that sunny brow, 


With those mysterious flowers, 


To mock the bright and blissful glow, 


Of childhood’s guileless hours. 
Il. 
Within their “ twilight breast,’ 
Unfathomed secrets dwell; 
Oh! never weave around the blest, 
Their deep and mystic spell! 
LI. 
The stain of human blood, 
Dyed them a purple hue; 


When life’s unchilled and crimson flood 


The assassin’s poignard drew. 
IV. 
They bow their fragrant head, 
Down to the blooming earth; 
As if the memory of the dead, 
Had cursed their fatal birth. 
v. 

There’s not a ray can beam 
From their uncovered cells, 
But, like the spectre of a dream, 

Their bloody history tells. 
Vi. 
Then let the winds that sweep 
Athwart the gay parterre, 
Convey them to the angry deep, 
To sink for ever there! 
Vil. 
And bind that golden hair, 
With flowers of sweet perfume ; 
'Tis fit a brow so young and fair, 
Reflect a purer bloom. 
Vill. 
The bees their music bring, 
To charm the lovely rose ;— 
The music living in each wing, 
That delicately glows ;-—- 
IX. 
Then twine its blushing leaves 


Above that smiling face ; 


Their soft and soothing charms admire 


So exquisite a place. 
x. 
And when, like that sweet flower, 
Thy beauty shall depart, 


Sweet child! may God in that dark hour 


Support thy sinking heart ! 
XI. 
Then turn thine eye from earth, 
Like the briyht hues of even’, 


Its pleasures perish at their birth; 


“ There’s nothing true but Heaven. 


—_--- 


* See plate of the Hyacinth. 
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THE SPECTRAL HAND. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“You are no believer in vulgar ghosts; nor 
am I, but I do believe most firmly that we are 
ever surrounded by ministering spirits, invisible 
to human eyes, but not unfelt by human hearts.” 

The speaker was a pale, thin old man, with a 
face singularly attenuated, and of ashy paleness, 
while his small, jet-black eyes, rolled spasmodi- 
cally beneath his shaggy brows, as if moved by 
some Those eyes were cer- 
tainly a most remarkable feature. They seem- 
ed, at times, to blaze out, and again to become 
dim, like the fitful lamp of the firefly; and the 
grey haze which occasionally crept over them, 
was like the glassiness which death imparts. 
No one knew any thing about him. He had | 
accidentally become our travelling companion, |} 


galvanic power. 


and, as we gathered round the fire, in the solitary | 


parlor which the wayside inn afforded, he joined | 


himself to our little group, so silently as scarcely | 


to be observed. Our host had endeavored to | 





RAL HAND. 








—_— ————. 
==. 


to perform some definite mission. 


The momey 
an infant breathes the vital air, his ministry o 


good or evil is begun, and according as he per. | 


forms his allotted duties, or fails in their fulfi. 


ment, will be his future measure of reward. | 
speak not now of deeds only—there are things 
known only to man and his Maker, which ye 
form an essential part of that ministry, thou) 
‘the world knows nothing of them. 
may be those who have gone on humbly seeking 

fulfil their mission of duty, until Death has 
stilled the beating heart, and palsied the ready 


hand. There may be those whose ministry js 


| needed after the spirit has escaped from the de. 


caying body ; and whose invisible agency con: 
pletes the unfinished course of duty. Sueb,| 


believe, are they who are sometimes allowed 
_ revisit the ‘ glimpses of the moon.’ 





But ther | 


LT 


“Look into the scroll where memory has fi 
years been inscribing her speaking pictures | 


'the past, and tell me if you find not there the 
record of some mysterious impulse, which seem 
-ed almost like folly when you yielded to is 
power, but which now appears to you like: 


entertain us, during supper, by the details of a | special interposition of Providence. Can you 


horrid murder, lately perpetrated in the neigh- | 
borhood, and had garnished the tale with some 
This led 
to a discussion among us, respecting ghostly 
revelations, and, while some of our party related 


incidents of a supernatural character. 


half humorous, half horrifying stories of super- 
natural visitations, others vehemently declaimed | 
against the indulgence of any such pernicious | 
creeds. It was the violent tirade of one, who- 
looked upon superstition as ranking among the | 
seven deadly sins, which called forth from the 
strange old man the remark already quoted. | 

Our pious friend immediately replied by a most | 
elaborate argument, to which the stranger lis- | 
tened with evident indifference and impatience. 

*“ Your reasoning is most conclusive,” said 
he, with a faint smile, “and I doubt not that 1 
should entirely agree with you, if facts, whic h- 
have come within my own knowledge, were not | 
more convincing than all the fine spun theories | 
in the world.” 

* Have you ever seen a ghost?” was the natu- 
ral question. 

* No,” 


and heard enough to convince me of the exis- | 
! 


was his reply, “but I have both seen 
tence of ministering spirits.” 

A little persuasion soon induced the old man 
to give us the results of his experience, and as | 
we drew our chairs more closely around the fire, 

he thus began: 
* | believe that we are all sent into the world 


not recall some well-devised scheme of worldly 


/advancement, from which, by some strange it 


stinct, you recoiled at the very moment wher 
success seemed sure, and which, if then pursueé, 
in despite of this secret warning, you now st 
would have led to certain ruin? Do you mi 
remember evil thoughts which would have riper 
ed into wicked deeds, had it not been for som 
silent but powerful agency, which you cové 
neither comprehend nor resist. Are there 00 
acts of kindness and virtue which have been pe 
formed by you almost unwillingly, and a ! 
under the power of some fascinating spell 
He who can remember things like these,—a 
who among us cannot ?—has felt the invisible 
| ministry of angels. Sometimes, though rare!) 
| this ministry is permitted to become visible; 
it is only when the silent influences, which 
upon the spirit, like dew within the flower, * 
not sufficient fer its renovation. The tale | ® 
about to relate, is directly in point : 

Sir Walter Lisburne, of Drayton, had wedde’ 


rather late in life, but nothing could exceed th 


domestic felicity which he enjoyed with bs 
young and beautiful wife. The Lady Luc 

was as good and gentle as she was lovely- He 
| very presence seemed to diffuse an atmospher 
of happiness around, and her sweet face shel! 
‘light as genial to the soul as is spring sunshi®® 
,to the earth. Her picture, which still adors 
the old gallery at Draycot, represents het in the 
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frst bloom of maidenhood, and it needs little! prevent some fatal act of rashness, until time 
knowledge of physiognomy to decide that such should have alleviated his wild sorrow. He shut 
creature could bear none other than a noble, himself within an apartment hung with black, 
and gentle heart. The portrait of Sir Walter, ) and from which every ray of light was excluded. 
which hangs beside her’s, is equally characte-| From this chamber he never emerged, except at 
ristic. Eminently handsome, with the form and | midnight, when he paid a nightly visit to the 
bearing of a hero of the olden time, yet his fea-| tomb of his beloved wife. His servants, his 
tures bear witness to the vacillation of mind, the | friends, even his son,—the image of his sainted 
infirmity of purpose, and the weak credulity of Lucy—all were denied access to him. He had 
temper which were so conspicuous in the actual taken a solemn vow that while the hatchment 
man. Possessing the most affectionate feelings, which told of Death's victory still remained 
and relying most implicitly on those whom he) affixed to Drayton, he would not appear beneath 
loved, his want of decision placed him entirely the blessed sunshine. And he kept his word, as 
under the influence of others. It was only while | all such people keep rash vows; he forgot not 
his heart was fixed on the good and the pure, | the letter, though he dispensed with its fulfilment 
that he could depend on his own correctness of in spirit. 


thought and action. Lady Lucy revered her) ; F 
ca - y | In his son, who had then scarcely attained 
husband, as all good wives should, and her hu- 


| his twelfth year, were singularly blended the 


mility prevented her from discovering his entire | “we 
ve 3 characteristics of both parents. He possessed 
subjection to her guidance. It was only by sug- 


| . 
tine : | the gentle temper of his mother, and the facile 
gestive hints that she ever attempted to direct |. 4 Hing sri 
: ; indecision of his father,—the relying tenderness, 
his judgment, and when once the idea was placed hich. wi ly di d , pew 
oe which, when properly directed, is so efficient a 
before him, Sir Walter well knew how to devel- = a ited d P . hful cl : 
ne ans character 
ope it in such a manner as to establish for him- || ™°@™5 2 the formation of youthful character, 
His together with a lightness and buoyancy of dispo- 
sition which rendered it extremely difficult to 
| make any permanent impression upon his feel- 
- . . 
‘ings. He was one who would require * line upon 


self something of a claim to originality. 
large fortune enabled him to gratify all her ele- 
gant tastes, as well as all her schemes of benevo- 








lence; and while he went heart and hand with) i Hi d 
Bf “ep - ° s 1 

her in her plans, no one would have suspected | a, BOR owen AE peeeye _ wae ae 

| really noble character, lay hidden like the statue 


that his facile temper made him simply the reflex | ; . . 
of the ebject ncerest to him. } concealed in the shapeless mass of marble. It is 
jut such happiness as was enjoyed by this only by the repeated strokes of the chisel and 
noble pair, never can endure. Eath would| the toilsome study of the artist, that it is at 
claim too many Heavenward thoughts, if the | length evolved m its pertect beauty. Yet Sir 
household fire ever burned thus brightly, and | Walter, yielding hiensoll es selfish and morbid 
when disunion comes not to dim its light, Death | gtief for the dead, forgot his duties to the living ; 
stands ready soon to quench the flame. Just | and the boy was left to the tender mercies of the 
when her prospects were brightest, the Lady | servants and retainers, who found their own inte- 
Luey was called to leave all that she most dearly | "¢st in pampering the incipient passions of the 
lwed. A sharp and sudden illness fell upon her;/ Young heir. The result of such society, at a 
the powers of her strong mind were broken, and | period of life when the mind is most impressible, 
after a few days of intense suffering, she sunk | may be easily foreseen. 
0 a torpor, which gradually deepened into) Adjoining upon Drayton, and, indeed, divided 
death. Not one lucid moment had been afforded | from it only by a brooklet, which a child might 
her, to utter a fond farewell to her beloved hus- | overleap, lay the rich domain then in possession 
band, or te impress one parting prayer on the of the Lady Elizabeth F . This weman 
tender heart of her only child. While reason i wes singularly gifted both in mind and person, 
remained true, her duties had been well per- and had the gentler virtues and graces been also 
formed, but she died with the mother’s mission | bestowed on her, she would have been one of the 
yet unfulfilled. loveliest of her sex. She was exceedingly beau- 
The grief of Sir Walter was like that of all) tiful, with a face almost Moorish in its dark, rich 
weak-minded and passionate-hearted men. He | coloring, ard features of the most perfect sym- 
wept, and raved, and forbade all preparations for |) metry. Her form wes superb, and the idea of 
the funeral, and talked of self-murder, and, in| queenly magnificence involuntarily associated 
short, acted like a mad man. It was necessary itself with her noble beauty and stately presence. 
0 place him under positive restraint, in order to She had been wedded, in youth, to a man, at 
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least, thrice her age, and who was as destitute of || patient hopefulness for the freedom which oyj; 
all loveable qualities as of personal attractions. | the King of Terrors could bestow. 
Infirm in mind and in body, his querulousness | But Lady F had purposes, deep and é. 
had been the torment of all around him; but termined, which were only to be acccomplishe: 
especially was his mean and tyrannical spirit by the most adroit self-concealment. Her hus. 
exercised towards his wife. er beauty was band’s estates were large and unentailed, and sip | 





hidden in the strictest seclusion by his selfish had long since resolved that wealth, with all is | 


jealousy,—her fine mental powers were wasted powers and its pleasures, should reward be 
in vain attempts to soothe or divert the peevish years of servitude. T’o accomplish this, requir 
invalid,—her love of magnificence was entirely the most consummate art, for Lord F— wy 
thwarted by his sordid parsimony,—and, in short, | suspicious of every one, just in proportion as ly 
every thing which could lighten the weight of so | ceased to deserve respect. It was necessary {i 
wearisome an existence, was strictly forbidden her to feign the most devoted affection for a pe 
her. Even her flower-garden, the last shelter of | son whom disease had rendered positively dis 


her hunted spirit, had been ploughed up, and | gusting,—to pretend the utmost deference to th | 


sown with turnip-seed, because the wretched old dictates of a mind which in every thing, save is 
man fancied that it occupied some portion of her | power of will, was almost imbecile,—and, in shor, 
interest and her time. And yet he loved his, to bend all the energies of her being to the ti 
wife,—he had sacrificed schemes of ambition to , of cajolement and deception. 

blind passion, when he made her the partner of | Alas! alas! for those who possess an untae 
his name and rank,—but his love was like the able spirit enshrined in a frail and enslaved body 
vile affection with which a miser gloats over his Alas! for those who must work out their om 
golden store. He was proud to feel that she will in secrecy and silence !—who, having » 
was his own,—that all this wealth of beauty and weapons of strength, must use the craft and cu 
brilliancy was buried from the world for his sole ning which nature ever bestows on the weaie 
gratification. He found pleasure in adorning animals,—who must exercise masculine energi 
her with priceless gems, and decking her with only by the aid of feminine devices. Alas! fe 
all the splendors of Oriental taste, for his eye such when the principles of virtue are wanting 
alone. While his parsimony scarcely allowed and the woman's heart becomes the demo’ 
him to keep his noble mansion in habitable haunt! 

order, and while his jealousy forbade the intru-|| All that the Lady Elizabeth might once he 


sion of a single guest within his walls, he yet) possessed of gentleness and goodness, all 


exacted from his lady the daily compliment of a womanly charities of her nature, had been low 
full-dress dinner, and a superb evening toilette since crushed beneath the chains which she 
for only himself to gaze upon. found so * heavy, tho’ they clanked not.” A® 

The proud and lofty woman was but as a pup- | bition was now her only passion. For this # 
pet in the hands of her master. He ruled her as. lived, and for this she suffered. “I bide ™ 
if by some magie spell, and scandal whispered time,” was her device, and never once did® 
that the talisman might be found in the record relax her powers of fascination, until! the 
of the lady's early life. It was said that Lord closed over the tyrant and the deceived. Dun 
F—— had found his bride in a station which she her husband's last illness, she was his faithiw # 





wished not toremember; and that thesecretofhis unwearied nurse. She well knew that the 
absolute power over her, lay hid within a locked which made her sole heiress to his vast po 


and sealed coffer, which ever stood within his) sions, had been long since made, and she felt™§ 


chamber, and which was said to contain the’ her thraldom was now drawing to a close. bs 
tawdry and tinselled trappings of a female rope- she was yet to learn that there is a tyranny whe 
dancer. Whether the tale were true, or only seeks to make itself felt, even from the nam 
the surmise of envy and malice, certain it is, limitsofthe grave. Almost with his dying bre® 
that nothing but the strong bond of self interest Lord F——— summoned her to his bedside, * 
could have subjected Lady Elizabeth's lofty dictated a solemn oath that bound her to alilt® 
spirit to such an intolerable weight of bondage. widowhood. With freedom just in view, and t 
She had sold herself for wealth and station. | fetters of slavery still heavy upon her, the pre’ 
She felt herself enslaved beyond all present re- woman felt little disposition to think of a seco 
demption, but she anticipated the moment when | marriage. But she spurned the idea of a subje 
Death should enfranchise her; and year after | tion, which should outlast the stroke of de® 
year passed away, while she waited in silent and |) and a refusal to utter so false a vow was upon 
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Ips, 
hat of impotent malice, drew from beneath his 
pillow the long hoarded will, and exhibited, 
appended to it a codicil, which made the forfeiture 
of the whole estate the penalty of a second mar- 
riage. Calmly, and coldly, Lady F uttered 
the prescribed oath—but—no eye save her's, 
witnessed his dying agonies, and when the will 
was drawn from its concealment, with all the 
forms of law, no condition was found annexed to 
the bequest which made the widow sole heiress 





SPECTRAL HAND. 


when the expiring husband, with the last | 
thralled slave’’—is a maxim proved to its fullest 
jextent in oriental life, and the truth of which 
may be tested in the personal experience of every 
| one of us. 
| weaknesses of her husband’s character, and they 


“There is no tyrant so despotic as a disen- 


Lady Elizabeth soon discovered the 


|were exactly such as suited best with her views. 
| Without sacrificing any thing of her dignity, or 
jher graceful assumption of gentleness, she was 


able to rule even to her heart’s content; while 
Sir Walter, glad to be released from the irksome 


of the-rich domain. ‘The portentous codicil had | duty of self-guidance, was both proud and happy 


disappeared. 


And what, you will ask, has the story of the | 


}. 
jl 


n his choice. Matters went on well enough, 


eae 
juntil Lady Elizabeth became a mother. The 


Lady Elizabeth to do with Sir Walter Lisburne? | birth of her son awakened in her new emotions, 


Be not impatient, but let an old man tell his story | 
in his own way. One little year after the burial 
. } 


,and had such an event occurred in earlier life, 


before she was so completely indurated by ambi- 


of the gentle Lady Lucy, Sir Walter emerged | tion, it might have wrought a radical change in 


from his chamber of darkness. His first care was 
to order the removal of the funeral hatchments 
from his gates, and his next to direct that all 
things should be prepared for his second nuptials 
with the Lady Elizabeth F 
mysterious affair, for he had never been seen to 
cross the threshhold of her abode, though she 





. It was a most | 
| mother’s death, the boy had been sadly neglected, 
| and had sought his friends chiefly among the 


1 her character. Now, however, it only served to 
| P ° . ° 
| bring out in stronger relief her evil nature. 


Sir Walter's eldest son—the young Walter, 
was now in his fifteenth year, when this new 
claimant to family honors appeared. Since his 


had been for some years free and unfettered. | tenantry and domestics of his father’s household. 
Indeed, it was universally believed, that, save his I His tutor was a man of abstracted and absent turn 
nightly visits to his lady’s tomb, he had never | of mind, whose simplicity of character rendered 


left his gloomy apartment. But, be that as it 


| him an object of ridicule, rather than respect; 


may, he came out from his seclusion the betrothed | and the wayward boy, who had his occasional fits 


of the haughty widow. She had found society 
; less kindly in its reception of her than she antici- 
) pated. Her position was somewhat ambiguous, 
, aod her very superiority to most of her sex in 
) personal charms, gave new vigilance to envy. 
| Who was Lady F ? was repeatedly asked. 
But the world could not, and the lady would not 
inswer. She felt the insecurity of her situation, 
nd with her, now, to will was to do. Perhaps 





too, the noble person of Sir Walter, for he was. 
sull distinguished for manly beauty, might not | 


» have been without its effect upon the proud and 
luxurious woman. With her usual artifice, she 
managed to throw herself in the way of the sor- 
rowing husband, and, ere long, his unprofitable 


sits to the cold stone, which covered the remains 


! ever. 


of study, and his frequent moods of idleness, was 
| most ingenious in mystifying the kind old man. 
| With fine capacities, a most affectionate temper, 
, but a most reckless will, young Walter Lisburne 
| seemed destined to add another to the long list of 
! profligate heirs. Yet, a kindly hand might easily 
have rescued him from the mire of self-indul- 
gence, and womanly gentleness, to which he was 


ever most susceptible, might even then have 
allured him to the path of virtue. 

The Lady Elizabeth had other schemes how- 
Sir Walter's estates were not entailed, and 
she had resolved, while her child was yet in his 


cradle, that the rich lands of Drayton, should be 
| united with the domains of F 


. to form the 
princely heritage of the son whom she almost 





of his dead wife, became only an easy means of | worshipped. Among the retainers of Sir Walter, 
- > ° . 
: oncealment for his much more agreeable com- | were several who were devoted to her interests. 
7 n »o . | . . . . 
; “Stings with warm and breathing beauty. As | To them were given such directions as were likely 


SCarcely hava m.- 

arcely have made a more advantageous match; 
: 
“united two contiguous estates into one 


of Princely splendor; while the lady, as the 





) “wk which no one cared to dispute. 





the .) q y 
* tme of the Norman Conquest, assumed a 


4 matter of w 4° {| ° — . 
) * matter of worldly prudence, Sir Walter could jto work out her ends. The incipient vices of 
| the youthful Walter, were fostered by every 


possible means; his virtues were sneered at and 
] . . - e . * 
_mocked; his capacity for lofty attainments ridi- 


vile of a man who could trace back his family to | culed; while his proficiency, in all that marks 
the high-blooded profligate, were lauded with the 


most fulsome flattery. Temptations of the most 
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seducing kind were placed in his way; and more | shadow of a hand was distinctly projected upo 
especially was he enticed by that most debasing | ‘the document before me. Again I looked up 
and insidious of all vices—the love of strong | with a beating heart, while the cold sweat stare 
drink. Every opportunity was taken for indulging upon my brow in heavy bead-drops, but the ca. 
him in this propensity,—he was led on, step by ‘dles burned with unclouded brilliancy. Sup. 
step, and whenever he was found to be completely } moning all my courage to my aid, and ashame’ 
under the influence of the degrading taste, rioting | of being frightened at a mere shadow, I ae 
with his boon companions, his father was sure to ||a third time to write the name of Godfrey. 
be brought by some singular chance, to the scene | this moment the gloom again fell around my pea, 
of his son’s folly. Sir Walter’s heart was gradu- '—the shadow again lay dark and distinct upo 
ally alienated from his child, and he was thus my paper, and as I looked up, I saw held befor 
by degrees prepared to enter into the schemes | | the taper, a hand,—a woman's hand fair aw! 
which his wife had long since matured. delicate, with almond-shaped nails, and long tape 
I am now coming to that part of my story, fingers, between which the light shone, with: 
which will perhaps cause you to doubt its truth, || half transparent roseate hue. It was no vision 0 
or else to look on me as a weak visionary ; and ||a heated fancy. I saw, with my bodily eyes, thi 
yet it is true as are the details I have just given | | veined and snow-white hand. I shall never forge 
you. its pure, pale waxen tint. While I gazed spel 
Sir Walter, now advancing in life, and com- | bound, it slowly melted from my sight, and a halo, 
pletely under the influence of his haughty wife, | such as one may see gather around a candle, i 
(who, when she broke her vow with the dead, | held in a moist, close atmosphere, formed aroun! 
could hardly be expected to keep faith with the | the lights as that shadow vanished. 
living,) was persuaded to make a will, which Flinging down my pen, I burst into the room 
should give to his second son, Godfrey, the broad | where lay Sir Walter Lisburne. Lady Elizabeth, 
lands of Drayton, leaving to his eldest child only | wearied with watchfulness, had retired to seek 
a small patrimony which he could justly claim | repose, and no one was beside the sick man, sae 
in right of the Lady Lucy, his mother. The an old family friend, whose integrity was as W- 
papers were drawn up by a lawyer, who was at that | doubted as his heart was warm. Breathless with 
time much occupied at the assizes, and | emotion, but firm and unshaken in my belief, | 
I, then a youth of twenty, the son of Sir Walter's ‘told my story. The effect produced upon Sr 
steward, was employed to engross the document. | W alter was terrific. What afterwards occurrtl 
The affair was kept very secret, and was to be | | respecting it, I know not, but that unjust will was 
done as expeditiously as possible, because Sir } never completed. I kept my own secret, aud 
Walter was confined to his bed by a serious | never revealed the story of my mysterious visita, 
illness, which it was feared would terminate fatally. | until a circumstance which occurred at a late! 
I was accordingly placed in Sir Walter's study, | period, induced me to narrate it to the heir! 
a small room adjoining his library, on the one | Draycot. 
side and his sleeping apartment on the other. In| Sir Walter Lisburne never recovered from the 
order to prevent intrusion, | kept both doors illness of which I have just spoken. And the 
securely locked, by the directions of Lady Eliza- | young Walter, about a year after his father’s 
beth. I had been writing until very late in the | death, attained his majority. His kindness of 
night,—the house was perfectly still, and I could | heart had induced him always to treat his ste? 
distinetly hear the ticking of the night-watch in | mother with respect, while his young brother had 
the sick man's chamber. 1 had copied all the | shared his affections; and accordingly, they wer 
tedious and minute details which the law requires | first among the invited guests, who were expected 
in such important papers, and after enumerating | to honor Draycot with their presence, during th 
the various portions of property, I was just in the | rejoicings. Lady Elizabeth had retired to her 
act of writing ‘Godfrey’ as sole heir, when sud- lown estates, immediately after the death of het 
denly the light was obscured, and a shadow as of | husband, and seemed to have quite forgotten her 
a hand held before the taper, fell upon the parch- disappointment, if one might judge by the alactity 
ment before me. T looked up hastily, but the | with which she obeyed the young baronet’s su 
lights on the table burned clear and bright; and | mons. The heir was free-handed even to a fault 
I almost smiled at my own vain fancy, as I dipped | and the festivities were upon a scale of unbounded 
my pen in the ink and again bent my head over | magnificence and liberality. More especially. 
my task. But scarcely had I touched the paper, | was the evening banquet remarkable for its tas 
when the same sudden gloom appeared, and the "ful elegance. Lady Elizabeth, still stately and 
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beautiful, though time had touched her brow y stayed the impetuous fury of mad passion, and by 
with his tracery, presided in all the pride of dow- t degrees the touch of that invisible hand had won 
ager dignity. Her son, a wild and light-headed | him from his evil ways. He felt himself watched 
boy sat near her, while pre-eminent in sweetness | over by some unseen spirit, and as soon as he 
of deportment, noble bearing and beauty of person, | fully believed and yielded himself to this gentle 
notwithstanding the hectic flush with which his || intimation of guardianship, the temptations that 
early excess had stained his cheek, shone the assailed him lost their baleful power. On the 
voung Sir Walter. evening when he sought to pledge his step- 
~ It was late in the evening, when Lady Eliza- || mother in the poisoned draught, that shadowy 
beth rose to leave the banquet. Pausing one | hand had grasped his with a burning clasp, that 
instant ere she withdrew, she raised to her lips || made his blood boil in the shrinking veins. He 
| felt the scorching of the flesh, beneath the touch 
of those slender fingers, and, as he told the tale, 
he bared his wrist, and I beheld the impression of 
his capacious glass, Sir Walter held it over his || three fingers, branded as if by a hot iron into the 
shoulder to be filled, as he rose and courteously | living flesh. Until his dying day, Sir Walter 
reciprocated the lady’s compliment. I was seated bore that seal of a spirit’s mission. 


the golden goblet in which she had been served 
with wine, and, uttering a grateful gratulation to 
the heir of Draycot, drained the cup. Seizing 





in the gallery which overlooked the banquet, and | “To whom do you suppose that spectral land 
| remarked that it was one of Lady Elizabeth's || belonged ?” asked one of the company. 
foreign servants who filled the glass for my young | “* Did I not say that the Lady Lucy died with- 


lord. Searcely had the wine risen to the brim | out pouring forth the strong earthly love which 
of the drinking vessel, when it suddenly mantled 'was hoarded within her breast? She had come 
as if mingled with some effervescing drug, and || back to earth in spirit,—she had come to check 
the glass was shivered into fragments. It wasa | the impulses of evil in the bosom of her child,— 
venice glass of great price, and I shuddered as || to rescue him from the poverty which would have 
| remembered the peculiar value which in former | driven his proud spirit to madness,—and finally, 
times had been set upon that substance, whose || to save him from the deadly malice of her, who, 
purity could not bear the touch of poison. But, || for the guerdon of his wealth, would have sent 
as the wild thought passed through my brain, || him to an early grave, with all his sins yet heavy 
Sir Walter grasped a silver beaker which stood | on his head. It was the mother’s hand, and it 
near, and called for wine. The same dark- | fulfilled the mother’s mission.” 


browed servant stood behind him, and the wo ’ 
was filled to the brim. Sir Walter raised it, but, || N°T®—!" Aubrey’s collection of werent Paliecepty, @ 
ere it touched his li ¥ very curious old book, notwithstanding D'Israeli's contemptu- 

; ched his lips, a spell seemed to have ous opinion of it,) may be seen the original narration of the 
‘allen upon him. He held the cup suspended, || incident on which the foregoing tale is founded. 











while his gaze was fixed fearfully upon vacancy. Brooklyn, L. I. 

At length, as if overcome by some frightful vision, : 

he dashed the goblet violently to the ground, and > Unk > tara 

rushed from the apartment. Patel Rare 

2 7 ee The dog which had | RELIGION. 
aster’s feet and lapped it as it ran -~-— 

oe died the next morning. It was THE proudest monuments of art 

k 1a slow but deadly poison. Must crumble to decay ; 

_ us afterwards, when I was admitted to the The wreath that decks the poet's brow, 
Confidence of Sir Walter, (who, by a life of virtue Will droop and fade away : 
“erwards amply atoned for the errors of his The mind,—that gem of “ ray serene,” 
youth), J heard from his own lips the tale of May yield a sickly glare; 

Mat strange visitation. Often Sa Bis house of And every hope that cheers the heart. 


revelry. era ‘ “e" May sink in black despair: 
elry, ere thel ast intoxicating cup was quaftfed, : ree 


hand— ’ But that, which o’er the humblest cot 
@ woman's hand, soft and delicate, would ‘ alias 











De lai A hallowed radiance throws; 

“a a with a strong and gentle cleapy— And ‘round the gorgeous palaces, 

times ach the draught from his het lip. Seme- In peerless beauty glows,— 

— the dewy fingers touched his brow and ee eae shall _ , 

— the fevered brain, till reason could assert nye 2 Fai me 

a sane effect had ever been salutary, "Tis written on the stars, and they 
‘ly painful to the youth. It had Reflect it down to earth. 
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Original. 


THE SHIP OF THE PALATINES. 


A LEGEND OF THE NORTH CAROLINA SHORE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ATALANTIS,” “* THE YEMASSEE,”’ ETC. 


A suart of sudden light, as of a glance 
Shot from the red eyes of descending day, 
Lights the green edges of the western wave, 
Yet the sun 
Midnight sways 


And purples it with beauty. 
Now flames on Asian summits. 
His abdicated realm upon our shores, 
And his successor, the pursuing moon, 
Hath vanished in his weke. A cloudy veil, 
Hangs o’er her mansion, and the twiring stars, 
Grow dim along her track. Once more that blaze, 
A sulphury column o’er the midnight waste, 

Darts upward, and prolongs a fitful glow, 


Leaping from wave to wave. 


‘* A ship on fire, 
Crowd sail, and let us reach it!” 


Thus, the cry 
Ran through our vessel, and each straining eye, 
Piercing the solid depth of dark between, 
teheld the perishing wretches,—the strong man, 
And trembling woman, and unconscious child, 


As, hanging o’er the eternal precipice, 


They cried to heaven for succour,—cried and sank!— 


Preferring the sure sentence of the deep, 
To that dread doom, that, darting on their steps, 


With thousand fork’d, fiery tongues pursued ! 


One moment of deep terror !—but the hand 
Touch'd not the cordage. The uplifted voice, 
Of order, lapsed to silence. It was gone, 
That sudden blaze, gs suddenly, and Night, 


A vast and shupeless shadow, frown'd in place. 


Yet was its semblance, to each eye that saw, 
A burning vessel—a majestic barque, 
Limned in consuming flame, erect yet doom’d, 
From gun-wale up to top-mast, stem to stern, 
In fiery lines articulate and clear, 
Each spar, and shaft, and lineament ablaze. 


Glorious in ruin! 


Thus, in western wilds, 
The traveller in belated journey sees 
A vision of destruction ;—some tall wood 
Traversed by flame, that, from the reckless hand, 
Escaping, leaps to the inflammable pine, 
And fastens, like a tiger, on its beart. 
The monarch tree, with sky achieving spire, 
And limbs spread out Like patriarchal arms, 
Exchanging all its garniture of green, 
Is clothed in fiercest crimson—kingly shroud 
For more than kingly shape. The mighty shaft, 
Consuming, yet unshrinking'—the broad limbs 
Blazing, but still unyielding ;—while the vine, 
Supported long on those paternal arma, 
Crackles, and curls, and shrivels, in the flame, 


Like cordage on the vessel lately gone. 
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|| There is a deep and serious faith in man, 
|| Nursed in his secret soul and strengthen’d there, 
| By numerous stern and solemn instances, 
|| That finds a latent but close sympathy, 
| Betwixt his own and that mysterious world 
| To which our shadows hasten. Earth may cloud, 
Not wholly darken that superior light 
Which barns within us. This, immortal hands 
Trim nightly, and upon oar startled ken, 
Purged of its sullen and unfruitful humours, 
| Betray brief glimpses of the thing that was, 
And thing that may be. Purposes of dread, 
| To us obscure and wondrous—not for us 
| To fathom or examine—in H1s will, 
Whose will is monarch over all that lives, 
| Life’s single source and Sov’reign,—rise in forms 
That soothe, or awe, or waken—shake with fright, 
| Or startle into meritorious deed 
| And righteous duty. In no cause o’erborne, 
Finds succour when most fearful; wan despair, 
| Grows hopeful, though the gleam upon his eye, 
| That wins him, with new confidence, to life, 
| Is germined by the vaporous fogs that rise 
| From ancient channels and forbidden graves 
| Where rot the unknown race ;—and Crime that lurks 
Even in dread, a thing of hate and fear, 
Is dragg’d to make confession of his guilt 
By some inexorable shade,—some shape, 
That moves the unwitting tongue, the unwilling hand 
In inauspicions moment, to betray 
The one dread secret. Murder will come out, 
And find a voice, and challenge scrutiny, 
Though seas roll o’er the victim, and long years 





Brood o'er the perish’d hour that saw the deed! 


| Still told by ancient men,—-who, in such blaze 


There is a wild tradition of these shores, 


| As that which lately dazzled and withdrew, 

| See but a phantom beacon, set by heaven, 
To mark the period and the place of crime. 

| Familiar to their eyes that spectral light, 
With each returning year, and learned Scribes 
Have set their hands ‘and signets to the tale 
In solemn record. Once, upon a time,— 
| Thus runs the story—ere our country yet 
| Flung off the chains of British tyranny, 

A little band of German Palatines, 

| Having fond hopes of change—it may be, lured 

By sweetest dreams of freedom—left their homes, 

_ And chartered a frail vessel, which they fill'd 

With wives, and sons, and daughters,—all their stor 
Of family and fortune. But the last 


No other seemed than helpless destitutes, 
Bless’d if the pittance, needful for the day, 
|| Were, by the hand of charity, bestowed. 








| Thus habited—thus lowly in the sight 
|| Of strangers, they embark’d. 
I God smiled upon their voyage ‘till the shores 
| Of Carolina, gathering on their gaze, 

| Rose, as in welcome, darkening on the deep. 


» Then joy was in their hearts. The smiling sen 








They screened from envious eyes, and, meanly gate’ 


They cross’d the seat” 
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Look’d on them from blue summits. Green, the groves, 
Woo'd them with promised shelter, while the fruits — 
Fragrant and purple, that, in southern lands, 

Spring, undemanding labor, at the word 

Of sweet and sovereign nature,—to their glance 

Made all one Eden. Joy in every heart, 

Burst out from tongue and eye ;—and children all, 
Thus gladden’d they forgot the prudent cares 

That garb’d them late in seeming poverty. 

The peril of the seas was at an end— 

Their world before them. They had homes to build 
And time was precious ;—wherefore then delay ? 

They brought their stores to light! Their eager hands, 
Unveil’d their treasures. Little family gauds, 

Of gold and jewels, hidden through the past 

Of centuries, of danger and distress, 

Display’d by happy hands, on heaving hearts,— 

And cups of silver in more precious grasp 

Of dearest children. Confident at last,— 

Of future,—in the hope that, baffled long, 

No more could be denied—they yielded them, 


To every sweet assurance. 


“* With the morn,” 
Thus rang their eager voices, in all ears 
With iteration fond, rehearsing hope,— 
“Our feet shall tread these shores—our fingers pluck 
Their fruits—our forms beneath yon sacred shade 
Of forests, that have felt no hand but heaven’s, 
Catch precious dews of slumber. 
For its dear mercies—for this best of all!” 


Thus, like fond children, full of new delights, 
In little groups, they throng’d the vessel’s deck, 
Each glad with pleasant purposes—his toils, 
His petty schemes of future happiness— 
Where build, what plant, what hours to care devote, 
And what io reereation—what the flowers 
Of this new world ;—and—these were maiden thoughts, 
How sweet when garlanded with blue and pink, 
The evening dance beneath the spreading oak, 
love darting keenest glances from the grove, 
\nd, in its shadow, weaving subtlest charms 
To soothe and still subdue half-willing hearts. 
Thus dreaming each, with some particular joy, 
To feed on, as the soul’s best nutriment, 
They mused together, framing at the last, 
For absent dear ones in the father land, 
“lowing despatches in whose bright details, 
Hopes, in a moment, grew to certaintics— 


| With fond entreaties to the ancient sire, 


5 In a . ‘ 
Close array and serried rank and file. 


And timorous grand-dame, doubtful of the seas, 
To follow, and their forest-homes partake, 


F Noon pass’d and evening came and courtly night, 
With all her gay, but pale patrician throng, 
weet, but how stately! Lingering to the last, 


= W ; Ripe 2 
) ‘hile yet the shores lay visible to sight, 


Oe blumeyed wanderers hung with eager eyes 
pon the yellow sands, the green-plumed pines, 


Heaven be praised,— 





| How joyful—with a thousand hopes in one, 
| And that how full of child-significance 

In the one word—*“ to-morrow !” 

I But to them, 

} That morrow, with its wealth of promises 
Fatal was their sad mistake, 
That vain display of treasure, shown to eyes, 
} That gloated, with an eager fierce delight, 

| On the bright vision. In the master’s heart, 

i Rose up the hungry fiend of avarice ;— 

| A greedy pang, a lust that had no fear, 

} Worked fearfully within him. In his eyes 

| Glistened the secret thirst; but they had grown 
| Suspicionless beneath prosperity ; 

| Saw not the malice—had no instinct dread 

| Of that so sudden passion which should work, 
| Even in the moment of their sweetest hope, 

} For their destruction From their eyes he shrank, 
| And sought his cabin ;—pored upon his charts— 

| Fled from temptation,—but his brooding thought, 

| Clung to the one possession. Through the day, 
A single image glanced before his gaze, 

| Of all those golden spoils within his grasp. 

| He had no other thought. Within his ears, 

Even a single voice was whispering— 


| Came never! 





| So softly, so soliciting !—it said,— 
| “ Midnight will hide the deed—an hour is all— 
| Wherefore thy terror—thou shouldst be a man, 
And make thyself for ever!” 
*T was enough! 

| The demon triumphed. Then the master sought 
| His crew, and with like guerdon overcame 

The germ of mercy in their stubborn souls. 
They swore, with linked hands, a horrid oath, 
| Fidelity, in blood, to one another, 
| And hell,—and then they whispered o'er the plans 
| Of cruelty and safety. With the night, 
| When silence filled the dim abode where slept 
| Their wearied victims.—silently they stole, 
| Each te his hateful task. With stealthy care 
| The fatal knife was lifted o'er the breast 
Of each strong sleeper. At a signal given, 
They struck, and struck together,—but one blow, 
And writhing, but scarce shrieking, in his pain 

The sleeper slept for ever. One hoarse ery, 

Stifled in utterance,—one spasmodic fling 
_ Of upward striving arms,—and all was hush’d, 
‘In burdensome sileace,—so oppressive then, 
That the fierce criminal, shuddering at his post, 
Paused, hopeful, that his victim still might groan. 
But brief cessation from their bloody toils 
Claim’d terror. Conscience flung aside and hush’'d— 
Then follow'd the last dreadful sacrifice, 
| Women and childrea—shrieking innocents, 
| Pleading and clinging to their murderers, 
And wondering that the father came not nigh,— 
| The husband, brother,—while the threat’ning blade, 
| Blood-dripping gleam'd above their dying eyes. 





‘all warriors, set as watchers on the deep, | All perish’d—pray’r and supplication vain— 


Sat with the darkness they withdrew—with hearts 
16 


Mammon to Moloch made his sacrifice, 


| And elbow-deep in blood, the murderers, 
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Stood cowering in the darkness, half afraid, 

Lest through the hold, the innocent starry eves, 
Summon'd to look by cach escaping soul, 

Might pierce in passing, and lay bare the deed. 

A moment, and in contemplation brief, 

With burried lights, 
They gather'd ap the wealth whose fatal charms 


The criminals found resolve. 


Had won them to the guilt of bloody hands, 
And, with their ill-got treasure once secure, 
Bat first, to hide 
All traces of their footsteps and their crime, 
They plied with busy hands the blazing brand, 
And in the bowels of the fated ship, 


They hasten’d to their boats. 


Left flaming torches. Specding to the shore, 


They watched the fierce destraction. From the hold, 
Shot up in thousand tongues and jets of fire, 

The raging flames ascended. On the masts, 

The deck, the gunwale, spars and sails, they seized, 
With sudden fury. All ablaze, the ship 
Darted along the deep, a form complete, 
Complex in lineament, but subtly wrought 
In lines of blazing light. And thus it sped, 

No wind impelling, close beside the shore, 

Where stood the gasping criminals—their eyes, 
Wide-staring on that wend’ rous spectacle. 

Thus, to and fro, the livelong night it went, 

They watebing still, incapable of flight. 

By day, a charred and dismal skeleton, 

It frown'd upon them, as, in restless drift, 

It floated slowly by the yellow sands— 

Now gone from sight, now suddenly, once more, 
Gliding above the selfsame dreary spot 

Which saw that deed most dark and damnable! 
All day, as by some awful spell enchain’d, 

They linger’d by the shore. Now, in the wood, 
Hiding their trembling forms—now, peering forth, 
With the deceitful hope that, from their eyes, 

The dreaded sight was gone,—beneath the wave, 
Hiding their secret. When the night, once more, 
Rose with starr’d train, along the aérial arch, 

Rose the bright tengnes of flame that treversed fast— 
Spars, sails and cordage, Blazing as before, 
Yet uncensuming, came the phantom ship, 


Too dread the sight, 


Upon the eves of these most w retched men ;— 


Bearing right on for shore. 


They fled,—and in the forest wilderness, 

*Mouget beasts of prey, and tribes more savage still, 
Buried their heads, their seeret and their hopes,— 
Never their fears! Years, generations pass’d,— 
The living are the dead! What fate befel 
These hapless and still hopeless criminals, 

The Chronicles reveal net ;--bat the tale, 

Still told by wise and venerable men, 

Declares they went unpunished, save by God,— 
And that the apectre-vessel, still ablaze, 

Upon that fearful anniversary, 

Appears with nicht, and still must re-appear, 
Until, upon each man child, from the loins 

Of those most bloody men, the avenger’s hand 
Hath tatally fallen,—when the spectre ship, 

Her work complete, all blazing as she goes, 


Shall lay her aching ribs on ocean's floor 
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A visil to Tintern Abbey. 


BY MRS. E. R. STEELE. 


} J nigpeasmdepatienms 
Tue time appointed for our long promis 
| visit to our friends at Bristol had arrived, and w 
| once more seated ourselves in the train of th 
Great Western Railroad. Again we comment 
| upon the comfort, beauty and solidity of th 
| English railway. Every thing is done for pos 
| terity. The deep cuttings are lined with nex 
masonry, or sodded and bordered with flower— 
. the station houses are of stone, in pretty gothic 
| forms—while conductors, with flags, are stationed 
along, and placards hung out to warn the war- 
derer, or guide the passengers. The tunnels 
| this road are frequent, and have been very exper- 
sive tothe company. We passed many a quaitt 
village, embosomed in trees, their thatched roo's 
| green with moss, their latticed windows covert 
with fragrant vines, and the dear little gothi 
' church grey with time, and festooned with th 
| ivy of ages past. Many a villa and lordly ma- 
sion peeped out of verdant groves, and many! 
soft green hill rose and sunk again gracefully 
‘into bright meadows, surrounded by a circling 
stream. Upon a hill at our left, we observed the 
figure of a large white horse, as if painted in white 
on the green turf. The sods had been taken 
in the form of a horse, and the white chalk be 
low, appearing, made this figure. Reading, wil! 
its ruined castle and many towers and chimnies 
is seen at a little distance, and we left passenge* 
‘at its station house,—then Bath, the celebrate! 
watering place appears, the rising ground covert 
with tier above tier of terraces, rows and crt 
cents of elegant houses; while above all rose the 
towers of the different churches, and the ancie® 
cathedral. Bath was resorted to by the Saxo® 
who called it Ake man cestre, or the Acing 
| man’s city. Here we also exchanged passeng’® 
and luggage, and then away we whirl past “s**" 
fields of living green,” with the silver Avon win 





‘ing through them, and cottages with gamle 


glowing with flowers, and palaces, and ancient 


churches, and old grandfather trees, and cop 


of young ones placed in picturesque grou 
making a succession of fair cabinet picture 


| This is all past,—the smoke of a large tow®* 


dimming the hills, and Bristol, with its chure 
and houses, its manufactories, shipping, 
cathedral towers, is seen covering the sides oh 
hill, at the foot of which is the meeting of tht 
Frome and Avon Rivers. The station how” 
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a large and elegant building of light-colored || King’s Roads, beneath these cliffs, at the mouth 
stone, with gothic arches and pinnacles. Cross- | of the Avon, is the anchorage of the Great Wes- 
ing this, we find a crowd of cabs and omnibusses. | tern steamship, while she remains at the port of 
When the cars stopped, a tall, gentlemanly look- | Bristol, 

ing man, dressed in a plain surtout, pulled from | Let not the reader mistake our little river for 
beneath his seat a carpet bag and basket, carry- | the Avon of Shakspeare. This is one of the 
ing, apparently, a nice turbot or salmen, which I three Avons of England, and takes its rise in 
he quietly gave to the conductor. This was the Wiltshire, and after rambling through the pretty 
Duke of Beaufort, who was soon rolled away in | meadows near Bath, falls into the Severn, di- 


i! 


his carriage to Badminton, his family seat, whose | viding the shires of Gloucester and Somerset. 
{| 


white towers were rising over the trees a few | Its rise and fall are between forty and fifty 
miles from Bristol. As we drove along, I! feet,—when low it is muddy, but when it has 
thought Bristol a gloomy looking place, with | reached its height, in its * shining morning 
narrow streets, and no architectural beauty. | face,” it is a fair and lovely stream to look 
Perhaps my having left London only four hours | upon. A tiny river indeed when compared 
However, | with our broad rolling floods, but its bold and 
as we reached the better class of houses on the | varied scenery will well compensate for its di- 
summit of the hill, and saw the sunny smile of | minutive rise. 
welcome, and felt the warmth of English hespi- |} Gliding out of the Avon, we ascended the 
tality, we found a brighter tint was cast around Severn several miles, gazing at the beauty of its 
us. | shores. As we leave the Severn, and enter the 
The dawning rays of a brilliant Summer sun, | Wye, which, winding through the Welsh hills, 
were just struggling through the silent streets of | falls inte it here, we pass the lovely islet of 
Bristol, as we drove merrily down to the steam- | Chapel Rock. It is, as its name implies, a mass 
boat which was to take us across to Wales. It! of rock covered with sea weed, and washed by 
was a tiny affair, and its little deck was already | the billows. Upen its summit is the ruined 
crowded with tourists and pleasure hunters, like | shrine of Saint Tecla of which now, nothing but 
Its beacon-light, 


since, may have caused my distaste. 


ourselves, and was soon afloat, paddling down | one solitary arch remains. 
the Avon, which still lay in shadow, while the | once warping the storm-tossed mariner, is now 
tops of St Vincent's cliffs above us were glowing | quenched by the waves, and its shrine once rich 
m sunlight. | with his grateful offerings, now strewed along 
The Rhenish character of the scenery here, | the beach. | 
sinikes every one who has seen the noble Rhine. | The rocky shore, and its smooth, green hills 
Wild, rocky precipices arose at our right hand, | gradually closed upon us, narrowing the bed of 
othe height of three hundred feet, on the sum- | the Wye as we ascended. Its borders do not 
mit of which were the pretty terraces and villas | assume the dignity of cliffs as upon the Avon, 
at ¢ lifton, the celebrated watering-place, while | but present the appearance of a wall on each 
the opposite side was clothed with coppice and | side, as if the rocks had been rent asunder, 
| while masses of foliage and flowers were cluster- 

Pe gp as Ragiity we wound ‘ing upon it in gay profusion. Tufts of pink, 
1 frowning ) ee looking forward to | fox-glove, and brilliant valerian were flaunting 
promontory which seemed too potent | 


wild-flow —_— j i 
ild-flowers, flinging over us their sweet morning 
fragrance as we passed, 


sn Pepe pon cme, back to the | A wider opening gave us a view of Chepstow, 
nd. teen o ane patates upon the | seated upon the hill above us. An old crumb- 

. opening. ‘The passage at last |ling Roman wall surrounded it, following the 
‘elevation of the rising ground, and sinking into 


lord] Seve . : . . / . ‘ ° 
y mm, here six miles broad, rolling its | the curve of the depressions of the land, its grey 


> ass of waters ’ , . ‘ . as 
aters to the sea—while, from its oppo- | line traced distinctly over the green turf. The 


on 


» * bold bla, ¢ 


» Pretty village, ¢ : | 
, ge, chureh tower and hotel, while the | has a rise and fall of fifty feet, and wants only 


ale 

aoa — -< the dotted with ! picturesque ruins of Chepstow Castle crowned 

Pate a ~ and bac ked bya dark rampart 1 the height above, a pretty, five-arched bridge of 
S. 1¢ heights at our left ended in | iron, spanning the river where once stood a 

alled Portishead, crowned by a | Roman bridge. This river, also, like the Avon, 

ot : 

ae ~e ae with the parks and stately | width to make it a stream worthy of its beauti- 

sord de Clifford, Mr. Harcourt of | ful shores. 


Alze Cas . 5 | 2 ’ , - 
lle, and other wealthy land owners. ¢ arriages of al! kinds awaited the tourists, and 
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selecting a light open, basket-work affair we were | 
soon driven rapidly through the far-famed scene- | 
A confused mass of 
rocks and trees arose at our left hand, while far’ 
below us, the Wye wound its way through soft. 
The table land above was 
covered with fields and copses arranged with that 
view to effect which, renders the rural scenery | 
of England so beautiful. The English farmer 
deems he owes something to his neighbor as well 
as to himself, and in laying out his farm consults | 
Scarcely a tree is) 
Hence, 
whence our eye ranges over those swelling hills, | 
which characterize English scenery, we behold. 
trees gracefully grouped, foliage of different tints | 
assorted, groves and copses arranged in pretty 
shapes, and in some places even the tints of, 
clover mustard, pink betch and purple bean, so 
disposed as to give a pleasing effect at a distance. | 
Six miles of this ever-varying scenery were 
passed, when a turn in the road brought before 
us a fair green valley surrounded with verdant 
hills. Upon a gentle eminence in the centre, | 
circled by the Wye, stood the ruined Abbey of | 
How mournfully beautifal it looked! 
Its crumbling walls grey with age,—its faultless | 
arches riven by the tempest, presented so vivid a | 
contrast with the blooming landscape around it. 
So touching was it in its sad decaying beauty, 
that our merry converse was hushed and we rode 
We alighted at the gate of the 
guide’s cottage, and followed the old man through 
the great door into the building and stood) 
motionless, gazing upon the beauty and solemnity 
The Abbey stands nearly 
entire, with the exception of the roof, which) 
Cromwell, a more ruthless destroyer than time, | 
caused to be blown off for the sake of the lead | 
Its clustering 
columns rise in solemn grandeur to the blue roof. 
above, while through the high arches whose. 
carved tracery has given place to twining ivy, the 
mid-day sun was streaming, throwing the dark 
shadow of its pillars upon the grassy floor beneath. 
In front of us, at the eastern end of the church, 
was a large oriel window,—which once was 
adorned with stained glass, pouring a flood of 
rainbow light upon the tessellated and marble 
Now, from this, as well as) 
the rest of the building, sculpture, and painting, 
and gilding, have ali been destroyed by the wind 
and the rain, and its only ornament is the pitying: 
ivy, which clusters the wall in large green masses, 
hangs down in long festoons, twines the columns, 
and clasps the mouldering mullions with its grace- 


ry of Wales and the Wye. 


round green hills. 


beauty as well as utility. 
planted without studying its effect. 


‘Tintern. 


on in silence. 


of that lonely place. 


with which it was covered! 


monuments around. 
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ful tendrils, as if to cherish, and solace, and gay 
A fine back ground of fair green. hills seen throug 
the broken window, shone like a bright futyy 
upon the desolations of earth. Silently w 
walked over the “ pave of grass,”’ musing upe 
chance and change, and mourning that such» 
exquisite specimen of ecclesiastical architectyy 
should thus perish and be lost. Still we couli 
not wish the return of that age, in which sue 
establishments flourished, nor of the race wh 
reared them. They who here once sang thei 
midnight orisons have had their day, and the age 
of monastic seclusion has passed from thew 
shores While war was devastating the country, 
—when Saxon, and Dane, and Norman, wer 
sweeping all trace of religion and literature awy, 
—in these abbeys, and among the monks the 
remained in hallowed safety, until peace was one 
more restored to the land. The monks hav 
passed away—and let us be grateful at least, ja 
all which they have preserved for us, and admire 
that taste, which created such buildings as the 
one before us. 

This Abbey was founded in 1131, by Wake 
de Clare, Lord of Chepstow, “for the good # 
his soul and that of hiskinsmen.” He lies burie’ 
at Tintern with his brother Gilbert, who, also, ® 
well as the celebrated Richard Strongbow, e 
riched its walls. The great family of the power 
ful Hugh Bigod, also devoted part of their weal!) 


\to the purpose of adorning this proud edifet 


which enriched with the wealth of nobles, carves 
chiselled, gilded, embellished with all the elabe 
rate ornament of the style then fast taking plat 
of the simple Norman, stood a superb specim* 
of the decorated anglo-gothic. Alas, how stant 
itnow! The large tree which waves its a 
from the ruined arch above, the turf which core" 
the tessellated pavement, tells of the summer 
which have passed since it was left to moult 
to decay. The tombs of its proud founders a" 
all disappeared, save where a remnant of a cro#" 
speaks of the resting place of some lofty Abbe 
who here trod in his brief authority. Of the A» 
bey itself, nothing but piles of stones rem®® 
which, some learned antiquary will point 04 * 
once bounding the grand hall, the refectory,” 
the monk's kitchen. 

“ These are the things which tame the soul of ms 

The spectral writing on the wall of time.” 

As we left the church, I plucked an ivy bran: 
as a relic of our visit. The guide, learning tha 
I was from America, with that attention * 
stranger's wish, which I had met wherever I be 
been in England, selected a pretty sprig and & 
lected some seeds, which he hoped I would 
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in my distant land, as a remembrance of Tintern. | In one spot it nearly ferms a circle around an 
He was proud of his old Abbey,—and viewed me / eminence covered with the varied fields of Lan- 
with especial approbation when he saw the deep) cant farm. In another, the course of the stream 
interest with which I regarded it. Asa further) is three miles around the height crowned with 
mark of his favor, he bestowed upon me acurl of | the picturesque towers of Goodrich castle, while 
an exquisitely carved wreath, which was lying in) the path across is but half a mile. Gently undu- 
fragments around. He also shewed us a spot, | lating land leads down to the Severn, beyond 
where he had removed the grass, and displayed | whose bright waters, dotted with vessels, arise the 
the floor which was paved with Norman tiles, red, | cultivated shores, and wooded hills of Gloucester, 
figured with yellow. We were pointed to a spot 

We wandered long in the vicinity of the Abbey, | in the dim distance of the former, where rise the 
and looked upon the Wye and the hills, once | gloomy groves of Berkely Castle, the death scene 


echoing with the midvight choral chaunt of) of the unhappy Edward Second. 


| and Somershetshire. 


| 


Among these 
Tintern. The cistercean monks who inhabited) Welsh hills, with that scene before us, we could 
this abbey, were celebrated for their taste and) scarcely fail of re-calling the fearful prophecy of 
learning. Their buildings were always pre-emi- | Giray’s ancient bard of Wales— 

nent fur the elegance of their architecture, and | « yfark the year and mark the night, 

were placed among the most beautiful scenery of | When Severn shall re-echo with affright, 

Their taste was also shewn in their | The shrieks of death, through Berkely’s roof that ring.” 
dress, which, unlike the other orders of their Upon an eminence at our right, overlooking the 
brethren, was a flowing robe of white. 


the land. 


| mouth of the Wye, was seated the town of Chep- 

“Mount, and away !"" was the word, and, bid- | stow with its ancient castle. Around and behind 
ding our old guide adieu, and looking a tender us, arose wild rocks and towering ridges, ending 
and sorrowful parting to the ruined fane, we were } in the far summit of many a ‘cloud-like bill.’ As 
rapidly driven back towards Chepstow. The we descended the Wind-Cliff, we came down 
This was the | from our mist of sentiment, and condescended to 
highest summit of that grand ledge of rocky pre- | partake of the lunch which was spread in the 
cipices, which had been towering over our heads || moss cottage. This hut is constructed with 
upon one side, as we drove to Tintern, while at | branches of trees, lined throughout with moss, 
the other, the Wye was flowing in its deep green | by the direction of the noble lord above named. 
glen below. Tourists sometimes, ride nearly to | It possesses numerous apartments. Our meal 
the top on the other side, and from thence de- |) was spread upon a rustic table of black walnut, 
scend. We preferred to clamber up the Wind- } while a chandalier of moss hung over our heads. 
Cliff, and accordingly alighted at its foot, and |! Under a spreading tree before the door, sat a 
gazed up at the magnificent mass of rock and! blind Welsh harper, who entertained us with 
foliage which arose above us— 


Wind-Cliff, was our next object. 


native airs upon his instrument, while we refresh 


“Shade above shade, a woody theatre ‘ed ourselves within. Being true hunters of the 
Of stateliest view.” picturesque, we scarcely allowed ourselves time 


Slowly we ascended the devious path, winding | to rest, when we again mounted our light phweton 
through many a maze of glorious beech and oak ; | and continued our course to Chepstow. One of 
reposing now in some cecal grot, or upon rustic | the old gate-ways of this city still remains, and 
seats placed for the convenience of tourists in| spans across High street near one of the princi- 
pretty openings, by the Duke of Beaufort, the | pal Inns. 
lasteful owner of this rich and beautiful land. 

Well, we are upon the summit—and seated) has been a town since the days of the ancient 
upon benches of twisted roots, are gazing out) Briton. So goodly a spot, commanding the 
“pon one of the finest views in England, and,| Severn and the Wye, with a lookout over a vost 
while the summer breeze is fanning our brows, | extent of country, would be immediately selected 
we gathering all its points, and seeking how to|| as the encampment of an invading army ; and 
‘onvey to you in words, a picture of so extensive | accordingly, Roman, Saxon, Dane and Norman 
and lovely a landscape. A more varied prospect | troops have here been entrenched. It is a small 
can be seldom seen—for here we have river and town, its only interest to a stranger being its ruins. 
Sea, and vale and plain, mountain and hill, city | Of these, are the walls, which I have already 
and village, cottage and castle. ,The yalley of || mentioned; the church, which was a chapel of a 
the Wye lay beneath us, and the curious wind- |) benedictine monastery, and yet retains a beauti- 
ings of its lovely river can be distinctly traced." ful crenelated Norman door ; and Chepstow Cas- 


It is an interesting object telling of 


ages and nations long passed away. Chepstow 
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tle. Leaving our carriage at the Inn, we passed 


through the ancient gate-way, and walked down | 


the street towards the river. Upon an eminence 
overlooking the Wye, stands the ruined Castle. 
Its circular walls and some of its towers are still 
standing; but time and war have effaced its 
grandeur, and crushed its power, leaving it beau- 
tiful indeed, but desolate. We ascended the 


pleasant green slope in front and entered the 


gate-way, once defended by two heavy iron-bound | 
gates, and by porteullis, and a machicolation , 


above. 
so different was the interior from any thing we 


We started with surprise as we entered ; 


could have imagined of a fortress—even of a 
ruined one. 
living green. ‘The ivy vine, like pity following 


justice, was clinging and twining every where,— 


swinging from the turret tops, covering the bat- | 
Be } 


, 


tered stones giving * beauty for ashes,”’ and fling- 
ing a grace over decay. 


court was concealed by grass, and from the cen- 


tre, sprung an enormous walnut tree, beneath the | 


shade of whose wide-spreading branches was 
placed a rustic table and seats. Upon a pile of 


stones which had fallen from the turret above, 


sata blind Welsh harper, drawing a sad dirge | 


from the harp before him, as if mourning over 
Another 
court opened from this, now covered with the 


the woes and defeat of his ancient race. 


gay parterre of our guide's garden, through which 
we were led into the grand hall of the castle. 


Here some vestiges of the ancient architecture 


are still remaining. In some of the arches, are 


several carved quoin’s,—a sculptured corbel here } 
and there remains, while the arches they once | 


And here, 
also, we saw the only relics of the once Saxon 


supported have leng since fallen. 


fortress of Cheapen-Stone, in a horse-shoe arch, 
over what was once a window. Wandering on- 
wards, musing upon nations and days that have 
passed, we crossed another court leading to the 
ditch and porteullis of the western gate, near 
which rises the castle keep, now called Martin's 
Tower. A pointed gothic arch-way leads toa 
stair-case, which gives access to a room above, 


onee the prison of Henry Marten, the regicide. 


* <a : - " 
What a sad casting down of high imaginings | 
| 


was the steamboat bell, which called us from our 


Saxon and Norman reminiscences! Ere we 


obeyed its summons, we took another long look, 
out of the mullioned window, upon the peaceful 


Wye beneath, and the graceful hills beyond— 


then plucking, as a remembrance, a branch of | 
gay valerien, which was flaunting from the broken | 


arch; we left Chepstow and the Wye, and at 
sundown were again gliding upou the Avon. 


The walls presented one mass of 


The pavement of the | 
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DIPPINGS IN THE DEEP. 
| A VOYAGE FROM NEW-ORLEANS TO NEW-YORK, 


BY G. G. FOSTER. 


‘| 


Purr! puff! puff! puff! and our graceful 
jand beautiful vessel, the St. Mary,—bless her 


pretty face !—sways away from the great awkwanl 


‘ cotton-box outside, to which she has been moor- 
ed, and yielding as if unwillingly to the invisible 
| yet irresistible impulse of the pufling and wheez- 
‘ing monster at her side, falls slowly and tremb- 
_lingly down the bosom of the mighty Mississippi 
The proud, the beautiful Crescent City, with its 
brilliant streets, all running downwards from the 


_levee, and spread out like an animated map, 
grow dim and dull behind wus, and at length sink 
| like a shadow away, and rest upon the surface of 


i the water, like a cloud, in whose bosom beats 
| the lightning’s pulse, which flashes a thin, trans- 
parent radiance over the gloom that shrouds it. 
| Farewell, bright Queen of the South! with thy 
hundred lofty domes and palaces, and thy hun- 
dred thousand hearts, whose throbbings send the 


blood of fifty nations and tongues over cheeks of 
every hue and stamp that ever characterized 
| humanity. A strange and dreamy resting-place 
wt thou, oh, beautiful city! Like a fair vision 
of midnight, crossed and chequered with dark 
and startling phantoms, who gibber and mock, 
and mow with their horrid faces, is thy memory 
What noble thoughts and angel aspire 
tions—what low and grovelling licentiousness= 


| to me. 


'what high and lofty honor—what fierce and un 
governable ferocity and brutality—what melting 


kindness, what incomparable meanness, and whial 
base and disgusting hypocrisy—are mixed and 
mingled into one mass of almost indistinguish® 
ble humanity, upon thy heaving and unquiel 


surface! Thou art one vast carnival, where al 


both day and night—in the saloon and around 


the domestic hearth—wear their dark and i 
He who shall study and 
derstand thee, in all thy various phases, will 
jhave read the history of the human mini 
throughout the world. In thy streets all » 
tions and all people are fairly represented ; aul 
jinstead of the characteristics of each being 8 


penetrable masks. 


tened by contact, they are only brought out aul 
exaggerated by the relief of one against the 
other. 

But a few days before we left, New-Orleavs 
had been the scene of one of those disgraceful 
| fungi of democracy—a_ mob—and, never befor 
from the creation of the world, was such a 
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tesque collection of untamed natures conglome- 
rated together. The row originated in the de- 
preciation of the corporation or municipality 
notes, (in common parlance, shinplasters), conse- 
quent upon the resumption of specie payments 
by the banks, and the refusal or neglect of the 
different municipalities to redeem their issues. 
These notes had, for a long time, formed almost 
the only currency which could be procured, for 
ordinary transactions, and were held by every 
body who dealt or trafficked in a small way, | 
while the rich and heavy houses lost compara-| 
tively nothing. More than a million dollars 
of this nearly worthless trash were distributed 
amongst some eight or ten thousand small tra- | 
ders—frniterers, cabaret-keepers, cab-men, por- | 
ters, fishermen, oyster-boys, levee-pedlars, mar- 

ketmen, butchers, ete., ete.,-when, in a single 

day, through the efforts of the brokers, as it was | 
said, it fell suddenly to its true value—or rather 
to its true want of value ;—and then commenced 

But it was a scene! Never can | 

forget it—every feature is painted indelibly upon 

The Frenchman, the Jew, the 

Creole, the Spaniard, the Dutehman,—and all 
excited to the highest pitch of which their 


the emeute. 


my memory. 


human machinery was capable, by the most 
powerful impulse to whose influences they were 


accessible—money. 

A few resolute Americans armed themselves 
They 
were but few—perhaps rot more than two hun-| 


hastily, and flew to the rescue of the laws. 


dred in all—led on by a tall, melancholy looking | 
man, who put me in mind of Le Noir Fanient, | 
only by contrast—for he was quite as sad in his 

spect as Coeur de Lion was merry—who arrived | 
on the ground just as the infuriated mob had | 
‘om the windows and doors from a large bro- | 
ker's establishment in the Rue de Canal, which | 
*as supposed to have been mainly instrumental 
in diserediting the municipality shin-plasters, | 
and were scattering its contents about with a_ 
wish hand. Roleaux of doubloons—little bas- 
kets of sovereigns and half eagles—whole bushels 
" dollars—were rolling in glittering confusion 
hout the side-walk, while the rabble were shout- 
Mg, yelling, squabbling and nearly pressing the 

life out of each other in the general struggle to 

“etre a pertion of the glittering prize—and the | 
‘nee owner of this shining dross stood jammed | 
“at an upper window, like Arbaces in the) 
shivered column, with white and writhing lips, 
ind very lineament of his sharp and meagre 
‘we distorted as if the father of devils were tug- 
‘mg at his heart-strings—tush! I mean his) 
nouey-bags, 


Upon the first appearance of the armed citi- 
zens, the rabble took it for a reinforcement, and 
set up a shout of welcome—having by this time 
secured nearly all the spoils of their first adven- 
ture, and turned an attention, very ominous in a 
meb, upon the next building—also a broker's 
‘office. 

* Scoundrels!” vociferated my tall, melancholic 
friend, brandishing a huge bludgeon over the 
head of one of the stoutest of the insurgents; 
** Disperse this instant! run for your lives! The 
soldiers are advancing from the Place aux Armes, 
with loaded muskets, and will send every one of 
you to eternity who is found here after the next 
five minutes. Away !” 

The crowd looked up simultaneously, and 
paused. An instant before, they had been per- 
fectly frantic with rage and excitement, and were 
ready for any desperate outrage. At first, when 
they saw how few men had come against them, 
there was a motion in the vast human sea, as if 
it were about to eject itself in one tremendous 
wave, and overwhelm its assailants. A low fierce 
murmur began gathering in the heart of the mob, 
swelling and extending until it growled like the 
approaching tornado. It was a critical moment 
—but the stranger quailed not. A dozen of the 
foremost in the mob actually advanced as if they 
would have seized him. He stepped half a pace 
backwards, and raised his arm deliberately, ex- 
claiming, in French— 

*“ By the God of Heaven, I will slay the first 
man who dares to advance another step! For 
shame, ye cowardly ragamuffins! Escape, I 
Another moment, 
Once more, 


say, while there is yet time. 
and the soldiers will be upon you. 
away !” 

I cast a hurried glance down Chartres-street, 
and—I know not how it was—but I thought I 
saw the glisten of military uniforms, and could 
even hear the regular tramp of a drilled caval- 
cade approaching. The mob must have thought 
so too—for they looked, an imstant, fearfully 
round, and, falling back simultaneously, took to 
their heels and fled. In two minutes there was 
not a man on the ground save those who were 
there to protect the laws. The soldiers did not 
arrive until fifteen minutes afterwards ; and my 
tall hero seemed to have forgotten entirely where 
he was, and stood with his arms folded, carelessly 
leaning against the battered door-way of the 
rifled building. I approached and courteously 
congratulated him upon the address with which 
he had dispersed the rabble. 

He started, as from a dream. *“ Pooh!” said 


he, “these rascals are nothing. A mob com- 
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posed of such materials is scarcely worthy of ay lofty thoughts, already tires—and warns me 


thought. There were no brains at work there, 
sir—as there will be, one of these days, in the 
streets of the Crescent City. Had it been a 
slave mob, now,” he continued, “ who had got a 
taste of its power, and scented freedom afar off, 
there had been indeed some warm work.” 

I felt a strange interest in this man, and yet I 
knew not what to say in order to engage his 
attention ; and, while deliberating upon a suita- 
ble reply to make to an abolitionist, (as I sus- 
pected him to be), I turned away, and he had 
disappeared when I looked again. 

But again farewell, thou beautiful city! Our 
sturdy tow-boat, “* The Lion,” bears us swiftly 
down the low, broad stream, and [ begin to long 
to change the murky air of the muddy land, for 
the free breeze and the crested wave. By the 
way, it is almost inconceivable the revolution in 
the commerce of New-Orleans which these tows 
have effected. Previous to 1817,—during which 
year the first ship ever towed on the Mississippi 
was brought from New-Orleans to the English 
Turn, by Captain Hart, of New Jersey,—vessels 
were thirty, sixty, and often ninety days in 
making the passage from the Balize to New- 
Orleans. Now, a tow-boat takes three or four 
vessels of the largest class—one on each side, 
and the others towing astern—and runs down to 
the Bar in twelve hours. 

A calm at sea! At first, how soft and eleva- 
ting to the feelings—how beautiful to the eye! 
How dim and shadowy seems the remembrance 
of our petty cares and sorrows beneath this vast 
One universal trance seems 
to pervade nature. The great sea forgets to 
breathe—the curtaining clouds to tremble in the 
motionless air, which clings, as if enamored, to 
the bosom of the hissing waters. And what, in 
a place like this, is a little insignificant human 
heart, that it should dare to disturb the profound 
repose with its unhallowed and distempered 
heating? Happy is it for the soul that pain, 
and sorrow, and despair, are cowards all, and 
dare only attack us in our weaker and abandoned 
moments ; for, so soon as we feel the supporting 
presence of nature, our baleful foes shrink into 
their silent dens, and trouble us no more. 

“Could we but keep the spirit to this height,” 
we were indeed immortal, and in Paradise, on 
this side the grave ;—but alas! though the de- 
mons of our bosoms may for a while be bafiled, 
yet they return to overwhelm us with their hate- 
ful presence, when we think we are most secure. 
The very monotony of this magnificent scene, 
which at first so overpowered me with grand and 


and silent scene ! 


IN 


THE DEEP. 


the approach of a monster more dreadful tha 
despair, more crushing than hope blasted 
ENNut. I must turn again to the faces of my 
fellow creatures for consolation, and thus ». 
knowledge how unworthy I am of all this yas 
and sublime magnificence, shed from the “brave, 
o’erhanging firmament,”’ upon the wild deep's 
**untrampled floor.” 

I was delighted to recognize, amongst my fl. 
low passengers, the morning after we had fairl 
| got out to sea, and were all mustered on th 
** quarter-deck,” as our captain persisted in &. 
! nominating the roof of the “house” in whic 
our cabin was located, my old knight of the 
| woful countenance whom I had met at the shio- 
|plaster riot. He appeared pleased at meeting: 
familiar face, and seemed more cheerful the 
when I had met him onshore. He saw I noticei 
this, and pointed to a boy, apparently fifteen « 
sixteen years old, who accompanied him, and fw 
whom he told me he had been waiting at Nes: 
Orleans, with the greatest anxiety. It appear! 
that he had formerly resided in the city 
Mexico, together with his son, when, on accout! 
of being suspected of having afforded aid to the 
prisoners of the celebrated Santa Fe expeditio, 
he had been suddenly seized by order of Sait 
Anna, and conveyed to Vera Cruz, where he ws 
told to embark at once. He begged for bis 
child, but in vain; and, compelled to contett 
himself with the assurance that his boy shoul! 
be sent on as soon as the innocence of his father 
was established, he set sail, with a heavy heat 
for New-Orleans. 

This was a strange story; but, as I had no pw 
ticular interest in inquiring too closely into is 
truth, I appeared to give it entire credence, a! 
turned my attention more particularly to the 
child. He was the most exquisitely graceful a 
beautiful creature I had ever seen, and I coull 
not wonder at the father’s anxiety in having beet 
compelled to separate from him. He had not? 
shadow of that awkward and hoyden angulatil 
which usually distinguishes boys of his appa 
(age. Every motion was as rounded, and suk 
as naturally into symmetrical and _pictures{! 
outlines, as the gestures and attitude of a high 
polished and elegant woman, buoyant with the 
elasticity of just developed womanhood. His 
clear, liquid eyes seemed to flash with all 
affectionate pathos of woman's deep and hap?! 
love ; and I could scarcely bring myself to belie" 
that it was not a woman I saw before me. 4 
I was nearly certain that it was, and a most & 




















'quisitely loveable woman, too. However, al! tbs 
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_ lustant to a magnificent mottled gold and blue, 
uy shaded like a meadow landscape by a soft cloud, 


| “Ppears more beautiful than a chaplet of roses. 
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was nothing to me; and, as the father, as he dreamed of. I believe the whole world of fairy 
called himself, seemed to be fearful that the sea were celebrating the feast of lanterns on that soft 
air was too keen for his son’s delicate lungs, moonlight night in the Gulf of Mexico. 

(although it was balmy spring, and the atmos- And now a breeze, a little, brief breeze—how 
phere was as soft as lovers’ sighs,) I turned away delightful after a long, dull calm!—sprung up 
and busied myself in watching for the signs of a from the sweet south, and gently beckoned us on 
wind, which ‘the captain had assured us, upon our way. It is all very well on land, to talk of 
and “blows” at sea; but just 


, , 


his honor, would spring up in the course of the dreadful “ gales’ 


morning. find yourself on the ocean, in the middle of a ten 


We found an excellent antidote to ennui during | day’s calm, and “wind! wind!’ (and plenty of 
the long, pleasant calm which greeted us upon it,) will be your only prayer. The soft, sweet 
our first getting to sea, in watching the beautiful breeze! how deliciously, stealing unwillingly 
dolphins, gliding like dreams through the water, from its dalliance with the orange groves of Cuba, 
and sparkling in all the hues of the rainbow as | ¢ame its sweet influence upon us! I could think 
their flashing sides caught, in a thousand differ- of nothing but Coleridge : 


ent angles, the rays of the sun. ‘The men had | + Se fanned sav ches. t'edlied et bil 
good luck in fishing for these splendid creatures ; | It felt like a welcoming !” 


' " ri ° . . \| 
and it will readily be imagined that I was on tip- | 
toe to see the original whence Byron drew his || ; : + ai ih a tile 
" sis ‘ ‘sea every thing rises to the dignity of an incident. 


'} ™ 

|The steamship Natchez, from New Orleans, 

And now ’tis done: a paler shadow strews | passed us “ in full fig” for Navana—running away 
Its mantle o’er the mountains. Parting day 


To-day we have another “ incident’—for at 


glorious picture of sunset— 


= | majestically and smoothly at the rate of ten miles 
Dies like the Dolphins, whom each pang imbues , . : ; 
4 ; jan hour, while we—our little breeze having 
With a new color as it gasps away— i re ly left f — il of 
¢ . ° F . , capriciously te us after a mornings ca ola 

The last still loveliest, till ’tis gone, and all is gray. — || J 5 


, couple of hours—lay rolling about like a log from 
|the far off Missouri drifted incontinently to sea. 
‘cag? . | The steamer’s deck was crowded with ladies, whe 
sunset—is still at an immeasurable distance above | ; : ' “a 
: a : most knowingly waived their handkerchiefs at us, 
the picture. It is impossible for the most gor- . , 
aie a : ./as much as to say, while their saucy mouths 
geous imagination to conceive the splendor of s z 


Brilliant as is this description, yet the reality— 
| mean in regard to the dolphin as well as the 


: . : .| were perked up into a most ironical smile, (this 
the hues which change, like swift shadows of | a | , ( : 
Pee : ; , ._ | latter particalar was discovered by the captain 
many colored light, upon the sides of the dying | : 
lolphi : ; : > | through a very powerful spy-glass)—“ A pleasant 
‘olphin. Upon first coming out of the water he | A 
| Voyage to you. How glad we are to see you get 


jon so well!” Our ladies, however, (of whom 


} 


is of a greenish brown, which changes in an 


| more anon,) were not to be outdone in politeness ; 


‘and a general waving ‘ ri ace 

iii hidaliecs. noch « duieten minal .| and a general waving and fluttering took place 

i : - i eamy mingling of | fr = — . . 

Hide, mage ea ©"? | from our quarter-deck, which said, as plainly as 

‘very int in nature. The sea, like moonlight)... ) 0 4 oy: tT : 

and memory wt Gf thi shin | white handkerchiefs could say, “* We are perfect- 

a ‘mory, seems to beautify eve w ; a . ' 

its influ . A fish b eautily every Mung within | ly happy, and don’t eare that for you!” Not- 
ence. is co a fai H — i. a: : . 

Ne : a Be eeeanes & ' ps 2 ture— | withstanding, it was with a heavy heart that we 
seems but a vas | . 

tific a vast ae of molten om 'saw the gallant steamer borne over the calm blue 
—the air turns to balmy sighs, and even a bit of | 


weed, float; . } waters, in 
*d, floating without root or stem upon the tide, 
Those fleshless arms whose pulses leap 


And moonlight! One knows nothing of it till he Wee Boom of Ueing & 


las seen it at sea. I do not wonder that the 
bosom of ocean heaves and sobs with tumultuous 
joy, beneath the presence of the meon—its tides 
reno longer a mystery tome! The little waves 
“ar off, each crowned with its mimic moon, | believe, propel a ship over a calm sea! At alf 
cather in myriads along the broad track of light events, by the help of these virtues, and a pretty 
’ | strong current, we actually passed, on our tenth 
\day out, Tortugas banks, and began sweeping 


while we, now quite dispirited, sought our, alas, 
too quiet eards and chocolate in the cabin. 
Patience and resignation, however, are all pow- 





j erful, and will, as I most fervently and potently 


wh ° : 
hich Sweeps up from the spot where the glori- 
ts orb beholds herself in the water—and cross- 





Seach other in swift succession—dancing, | round towards the Bahamas. Here our current 
“inking, and going out but to be renewed in an | left us, and the flaws of wind which had been 


“tat—remind one of nothing before ever ! idling about us for several days, took leave in a 
17 
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captain began displaying itself to the greatest 
possible advantage; and [ am certain, that to him 
alone we owe our preservation from the horrors, | 
sea-devils, suicide, and a thousand nameless ills. 
During several days, he had held out the most. 
golden visions to the ladies of those beautiful and | 


Walter Savage Landor, (who is a poet, in despite 
of Christopher Savage North,) so 


“ Shake one and it awakens; then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 
And it remembers its august abodes, 


” 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there— 


our church service—which we were performing 


three miles of the shore, Captain F. despatched 
the small boat, filled with gentlemen in search of 
shells and gulls’ eggs, while the ship tacked and 
stood off to the north-west. In about two hours 
we again stood over to the shore, hoisted the sig- 
nal for the boat, and lay to while our adventurers 
returned on board. 





isfied; although if the secrets hidden in the five 







































































As he interfered with nobody, however, and con- 








fined himself principally to his state-100m and his 
book—and the sunny-haired boy who hung 











about him as closely as if he was fearful of losing 





IN THE 


puff, and we again lay upon the waters motionless | 
and helpless. 


It was now that the gallantry of cur chivalrous | 


poetical souvenirs of the deep—shel/s—of which | 


eloquently 


| 


between which and the Florida shore we were to | 
. ‘ . . 1 
pass. Accordingly, on Sunday morning, during 


for the second time on our voyage—the much | 
wished for “ Beminis” appeared on our weather | 
A light and baffling wind had sprung up, | 
against which we were slowly and sadly beating; | 


and, in the afternoon, having approached within | fast the strong wind carries us away in his anu 











DEEP. 


a glance of his eye, and deemed such loss inp. 


parable—of course nobody deemed it propery 
take any particular notice of his peculiarities, | 
was with some surprise that I had seen him tay 
his place in the boat; but, in the bustle and « 
citement of distributing the shells and maki, 
sail, (a fresh breeze having sprung up from thy 
south,) nobody had noticed that he had notr. 
turned, until the youth—who had been running 
like a mad thing all over the vessel, since th 
boat returned, now darted on deck, with his ha 
streaming wildly around his livid face, and thoe 
beautiful eyes, which one was almost afraid \ 
look at in their repose, lest they should dissole 
like the gems which morning hangs in the flower, 
and exhale, now half-started from their spheres 


|, flashed fierce and unnatural fires around. 
which were to be taken on the Bemini Islands, | 


** Where is he? where is he?” exclaimed tl 
frantic youth. “Oh God! I knew it! | knew 
it! Fool that I was to leave his side for an instant 


Good sirs, for Heaven’s pity, stop the vessel, a 


send me to that fatal island to look after him 
He is bleeding to death there,—I know it—I s 
him—lI hear him groan and call upon me—ané! 
not there to receive his last sigh! See, see, hor 


Already the green mist hides that desolate a 
dreadful island. Oh, God, oh, God! will no on 
? 


hear and pity me!” and, casting himself prov 
upon the deck, the poor youth writhed like ator 


| tured creature in the agonies of death. I remete 


ed look of decorum—such ill-concealed jealousies | 
and heart-burnings—as the beautiful shells were | 
apportioned out by our grave captain, never were | 
Every body, however, was apparently sat- 


female hearts beneath the five calico wrappers on 
board the St. Mary could have been read, I'll 
wager my wedding-glove it would appear that 
every one of the dear creatures solemnly believes , 
her modicum of shells to have been “just the | 
meanest and ugliest collection in the whole lot.” | 

But here it was suddenly discovered that my | 
melancholy friend, who had gone out with the 
party in search of shells, had not returned on_ 
He had kept himself entirely aloof dur- | 
ing the voyage, and had excited a good deal of 
attention and remark amongst the passengers. 





_bered my suspicions upon first seeing the bey @ 
And now for the shells and | 
Such a delicate scrambling and flut- | 
tering—such anxiety suppressed into a constrain- } 


board, and could not help admitting that bs 
melancholy companion did Took very much lik 
a suicide. I said nothing, however, and ma 
assist in raising the fallen youth, who, it appeared 
had fainted ; when, upon loosening his vest, the 
soft white bosom of a girl of fifteen or sixteen ™ 
exposed to view. * . . oa 

The vessel was put about, immediately, ™ 
after an hour's beating, we ran down close i" 
upon the island and sent the boat ashore," 
which, this time, 1 was amongst the first to ent! 
We found him with a discharged pistol in ® 
hand, the ball of which had penetrated his br 
and he was lying stark and stiff upon the sani 
dead, cold dead, with none to close his eyes ™ 
a friend but her to know of his fate—and with! 
dark, sad story all untold. 

A deliberation was immediately held; am4* 
the ship was making impatient signals for 
return,—the breeze having freshened greatly, 
the vicinity being a dangerous one for 4 vessel i 
a gale,—we hastily determined to bury the body @ 
the spot. 

To me was deputed the task of breaking ’ 
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was deep, death-like silence and the darkness of 


Oss ine. the »v0r creature on board, the dreadful calamity 
oper | which had overtaken her; and I confess thatas I the grav. 
ities. | climbed up the side of that vessel, my heart beat And now, as if aroused by the mad fury of the 
vim tak and my nerves trembled as if I were a boy soldier storm, up leaped the slumbering wind ; and, gath- 
and x going to his first battle. I found her leaning | ering us under his mighty wing, swept onward to 
mahiny over the rail, aft, surrounded by the wondering | the north; and, in a brief and swiftly gliding in- 
rom the ladies to whose care she had been committed, on | terval, we found ourselves lying in a clear sun- 
1 not re. the first discovery of her sex. I told my sad shine evening, becalmed and waiting for a pilot, 
running errand in few and brief words. She listened as if |) within ear-shot of the surf which spent itself in 
ince the she had come from the dead to hear; and, when | roaring off the Jersey shore. 
his hai | had concluded, she exclaimed, “I knew it! I. eet Sr ae 
nd those saw him bleed!” and, uttering one piercing | _ 
afraid \ shriek, darted like lightning over the rail, and| Satg reer 
dissolv plunged into the now flashing and foaming water.. THE GERANIUM PLANT. 
flower, The wave, however, kissed both our faces almost | SA eg ea 
| BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

spheres at the same instant; and, as the water closed over | caeieilllies 

us with a sound as of triumphant music, I felt an FrLowers have a magic power, to retouch the 
med the indeseribable rapture take possession of my soul. associations of other days. Though our path 
1 kner [ remember nothing further until I found myself may have led over the steep and thorny places of 
instant lying in my berth, attended by the ong, who ever ! the world, for many years, yet the unexpected 
ssel, ai watches over me with the sleepless eye of love, | sight of the pale grass flowers, and yellow king- 
er hiw | soon ascertained that the wretched girl was also “cups, we gathered in childhood, brings back the 
t—] se saved, for scenes and adventures which may | coo! fragrance of life’s early morning. If the 


itl | seduce my pen at some future time into further | wearied-traveller chance to find in foreign climes 
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service. Meanwhile, our little “ incident” thus 
sadly ended, every one on board fell into a most 
ominous melancholy, which instinctively sought 
to spare the sorrows of the poor young creature, 
and refrained sedulously from questions or op- 
pressive attentions. 


ward; and, after a variety of luck, good, bad and 
indiflerent—we at length found ourselves beating | 
‘gansta strong breeze from the north-east, off 
Cape Hatteras. It was here—in the deep mid- 
uight—that I first witnessed that most magnifi- 
cent of all spectacles—a thunder-storm at sea. 
Che wind which had been many hours buffeting | 
ws about, sorely against our will, lulled to almost 


' 
| 


| 


| 
' 
| 


, es 
From the Beminis we worked our way north- | 


such plants as he culled by the singing brook of 
his native glen, the broad-leaved iris, or the 
bright crimson lobelia, straitway he is a boy 
again, and shreds them fondly into his mother’s 
lap. The hoary woman, unto whom there re- 
maineth littl, save the arm-chair in the chim- 
ney corner, and the oft repeated counsel to her 
shouting grandchildren,—if she see, among its 
lustrous green leaves, the pure white Carmella, 
remembers the thrill with which its cool petals 
drooped over her forehead at her bridal, and is 
lost amid the wanderings of fairy land. 

The smile, or the breath of our familiar home- 
flowers, restore to us in after life, the careless 
innocence of those days, when half in ignorance, 


rly, ame ‘ perfect calm, about ten in the evening; and| and half in faith, we planted the rootless stem of 
Jose 10!° ina few moments afterwards a dark cloud, nestled | some rich blossom, that had been given us,—and 
hore, # ‘way to leeward, suddenly shot up into the sky | heaped the fresh soil tenderly around it, and 
ro enter and overshadowed us with a giant darkness. And | watered it every moment,—and visited it with 
in bs wow began the storm—flash after flash, and peal | hope, until it was as brown and dead as the 
is braie * peal it blazed along the sky. What a spec- | mould by which it was encompassed. They 
sand ‘cle! One moment the whole horizon glittered | recall the reckless curiosity with which we dug 
yes, with a brillianey which threatened the eye with up the bulb of our tulip, or tube-rose, and found 
with bs blindness, and then the darkness “ devoured up” them busy at their work of germination, which 
the scene, and covered every thing with a pall, as | our impatience interrupted,—perhaps destroyed. 

andy # never again to be raised. In the midst of the Distant places, and absent friends, are brought 
for ow! shower a beautiful meteor shot through the air, near, by the touch of the same talisman. The 
—< a making several rapid evolutions, settled upon odor of a pressed flower, between the leaves of a 
ves: e 


body 


king M 


f ail_w: . 

‘oretopsail-yard, and gradually faded away, 

as if . . . 
* star “shot madly from its sphere,” had 


Pauses hs . 2 

- 1to wink itself to sleep. Soon afterwards | 
1€ st ; 

orm hushed as suddenly as it arose, and all ' 


long closed book, restores the voice, the form, of 
the loved one, who placed it there whose home 
may now be in the tomb. I had sought the 
sweet trailing arbutus among the wilds of my 
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native place, when life was new, and a box of it 7 steady ticking of the clock through that lonely 
recently performed a journey of many miles to | night, while bending over him, I hoped again 
visit me. ‘The moment it was opened, while its | hope, that the sudden illness might not be me. 
fragrance almost overpowered every sense, every | tal, and that the form, which but the day befor 
breathing blossom spoke of the rocks which we | had moved with so vigorous a step, would y 


used to climb in pursuit of it,—and of the rough, rise up, and lean upon its staff, and come for} 


falling waters that filled every pause in our merry | 
voices, and then suddenly my playmates stood 
beside me, their baskets overflowing with the 
gifts of early spring, themselves still young and | 
spring-like, though on the heads of some, 1 | 
knew that the frosts had settled, and that over 
others, rested the green sod. 

Still more eloquent was a slender plant of the 
rose geranium, which accompanied me, some- | 
what more than two years since, on my way to | 
an Older World. It was taken from her quiet | 
bed, in her garden, by my little daughter, as the | 
parting time drew near, with the remark, that | 
“something green might look pleasant to me on | 
the sea.” And so it did. But I imagined not 
then the depth of the communion it would call | 
forth. For the home-spirit was in its heart, and | 








it became to me as a friend. Sometimes when | 
evening closed in over the deep, with those heavy | 
sighs of the wind which often betoken a coming || 
storm, and the ship leaped and plunged amid the 
billows, as if seeking for a place to escape, ora 
depth to hide in, I have drawn closer to that 
weak plant, as if its love might comfort me. Or | 
at waking in the morning, and raising my head 
from the coffin-like berth where the dark hours | 
had passed in such broken slumbers, as the i 
hoarse lullaby of the surge induces, I have fixed | 





to bless me. The rain ceased, a circle of fay 
brightness foretold the rising of the sun,—thoy 
precious lips uttered again the sound of kis 
words,—the opening eyes told their message 
saintly love,—the lids fluttered and closed- 
There was no more breath. 

A wail !—Another,—piercing and _ protracted, 
—deeper even than that with which an only chili 
mourns the last parent. It must be the waild 
amother. No other sorrow hath such a vowe. 
Yet, so abruptly it burst forth, amid surroundixy 
silence, that for a moment memory was bewi: 
dered, and the things that had been, mingle 
their confused tissue with things that are. 

Among our passengers was a dignified and a. 
complished lady returning with her husband, « 
officer, from a residence of several years in Cant 
da, to England, their native land. They la 
with them three little daughters, and in the cours 
of those conversations, which beguile the tedium 


| of sea-life, she had sometimes spoken of the 
| anxiety with which her aged mother waited 


welcome these descendants born in a foreigt 
clime, whom, of course, she had never seen, al 
so exquisite was their beauty, that it would not hae 
been surprising, had a thrill of pride, heighteve 
the pleasure, with which she painted the joy 
such a meeting. The youngest was a babe 0 


: 
; 
; 
3 
; 
q 


my eyes first upon that solitary plant, and | less than a year, and we, who often shared its 
spoken softly to it as toa child. Yet it was evi- || playful wile, fancied that it had grown langui 
dently in an uncongenial atmosphere, and the | as if from some inherent disease. Yet, its large 
delicate branches grew sad, and faded. I num- | black eyes still beamed with strange lustre, “ 


| 
bered its leaves, but almost every day some of | that neither the parents or nurse, would allow 


them grew sickly and fell, until, at last, only a | that aught affected it, save what arose from the 


few were left clustering round a single, graceful | 


change of habits, incidental to the confinemet 


stalk. | of the ship. Yet, that night, the mother mor 

We had been thirteen days and nights upon | uneasy than she was willing to confess in words, 
the great deep,—and accomplished nearly two | decided not to leave its cradle. In the saloo 
thousand miles of our watery journey, when | | adjoining our state-room, she took her place, and 
awoke at the grey hour of dawn. 1 remembered | when we retired, the fair infant lay in troubled 
that,—the first anniversary of the death of my | sleep. Yet even then, the spoiler was neare! 
beloved father, and beckoned the solemn ima- | it than that watchful mother; and ere the m0™ 
At once every | ing, he smote it in her arms. We found be! 
circumstance of that scene gleamed forth as in a | clasping it closely to her bosom, as if fain to™ 
picture. His venerable head, resting upon its \ vivify it with her breath. Masses of glossy black 
white pillow, the brightness of his beautiful hair, | hair, escaping from their confinement, fell ove! 
on which fourscore and seven winters had scat- H her shoulders, and drooped as a curtain over the 
tered no snows, his heavy breathing mingling | marble features of the dead. Mingled with g** 
with the slow dropping of the summer shower | of grief that shook her like a reed, were excl 
upon the vine-leaves at his casement, and the | mations of hope, that hope, which clings & 


gery to meet me amid the waves. 
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cleaves to the wounded heart,—striking its fibre, | 
wherever the blood-drop oozes, and striving like | 
a pitying angel, to staunch, where it may not) 
heal. ‘Constance! Constance! look at me. I 
Oh, my dear husband, she will live again. She | 
has been sicker than this, once, when you setae 
away. Yes, yes—she will breathe again.” Long | 
she continued thus assuaging her bitter sorrow, | 
with this vanity of trust, and then we tenderly | 
strove to loosen her convulsive grasp from the 
lifeless idol. After we had prevailed, and it was 
borne from her sight, we still heard, in the pauses | 
of the soothing voice with which her husband | 
sought to console her, the wild ery, “ She will} 
breathe again! John! John! I saw her sweet 
lips move when they took her from me. My 
baby will live again.” 

It was laid out on our sofa, in the lady’s cabin, 
in a pure white robe its brow surpassingly beau- 
tiful, and the deeply fringed lids but imperfectly 
closed over the large, lustrous eyes. The black 
lace veilof the mother shaded its form and fea- 
tures, and through it was clearly visible, the last 
green slip of my rose geranium. It was my gift) 
to the dead, and pressed into that little pale hand, 
not without a tear. This was the last office of 
that cherished plant, which had left its own home, 
inthe quiet gardens of New-England, to do this 
service to faded innocence, and itself to die. 
Happy shall we be, if in the closing of our own 
rail life, we like this trembling voyager, leave 
behind a gleam of light and consolation, as the | 
olive-leaf above the flood, or the dove, whose last 
act Was peace, ere it entered rejoicing into the 
Ark, to be a wanderer no more. 





Original. 
EGERIA. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Lam, like one within a trance, 
Gazing upon thy countenance— 
A trance in which my fancy sees 
A future full of bliss— 
A world—so like my dreams of Heaven, 
So far unlike to this, 
That, though ’t is sin, my mortal eyes 
(Oh! may their error be forgiven !) 
Deem it a paradise ! 
Egeria, thy placid smile, 
Like moonlight on an icy isle, 
Falls on the feeble, faltering heart 
That soon shall cease to be; 
For, on life’s labarynthine river, 
Toward a sable sea, 
My bark w ith broken sail and mast 
Will ao where the sunken rocks for ever 
its timbers fast. 








AND AGE. 


Gorgeous now, but soe 


Original. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


Youth, is like a fairy vision 
Where each form is floating bright, 
Full of life’s sweet indecision, 
Looking onward with delight: 
Then the star of Hope is beaming, 
Darting forth its cheering rays, 
O’er the mind its light is gleaming, 
Showing happy future days. 


Il. 


Then the heart is full of feeling, 
Saddened not by grief nor care,— 

Darkened by no cloud o’erstealing, 
While bright sunshine lingers there : 

Then the sweet-toned warblers, flinging 
Their glad notes on every breeze ; 

Waterfalls, and streamlets ringing, 
Lull the mind to Elysian ease. 


In youth our minds are pure, untainted 
With the world’s corroding blight,— 

All its scenes are brightly painted, 
Nature teems with life and light: 

But ’tis like the fairy vision, 


Time seems asking in derision, 
“ Wherefore, dreamer, wert thou made ?” 


IV. 


Age, as if from sleep awaking, 
Feels that youth’s gay dreams are past ; 
While our limbs with years are shaking, 
Sigh we, that they could not last? 
All before us now is dreary; 
Youth’s fair star of Hope hath set; 
Round the grave, care-worn and weary, 


For a time we linger yet. 


Vv. 


Nature is with music ringing 
Sweet, as when our years were few— 
But its charms are lost, save bringing 
Childhood’s scenes more fresh in view } 
Oftimes with a pleasant sadness, 
Gaze we back along the past, 
See our sunshine days of gladness, 
By a cloud of years o’ercast. 


vi. 


All the bopes we fondly cherished, 
Baseless dreams of coming age ! 

As we reached the goal, have perished, 
Living but on mem’ry’s page : 

Weary of this world of trial, 
Happy thrice will be the day, 

When our shadow marks the dial, 
And our spirits flee away. 


‘o fade— 





THE 


Original. 
THE PAGE.* 


In those romantic days of “ knight-errantry,” | 
when a love, stronger and holier than now exists, | 
subsisted between the sexes, a simple page, stimu- 
lated by a blind devotion, aspired to the heart and | 
the hand of the blooming daughter of his lord. | 
He was a young man just maturing into decisive | 
life, possessed of an elegant person, a brilliant | 
intellect, and a warm and susceptible heart. | 
The object of his idolatrous attachment was | 
a beautiful girl of sixteen, lovely, amiable and 
attractive, and concentering in herself all the 
matchless combinations of female excellencies. | 
To a soul that thrilled to the most delicate | 
touches of tenderness and sympathy, she added | 
a soft and symmetrical frame, a gifted mind, and | 
a surprising ease and gracefulness of manners. | 
She knew, and she admired the manly dignity, 
the modest demeanor, and the other estimable | 
qualities of the youthful page, and all uncon- | 
sciously to herself she loved him. 

It was on a delightful evening in early autumn, 
that adevelopement, which enhanced their mutual 
happiness, unexpectedly occurred. In a smiling | 
and variegated garden that lay in the rear of her | 
father’s dwelling, Mary, for such was her name, | 
was reclining beneath a green arbor, which was | 


| 


| 
{ 
| 


over-hung with the clustering arms of the honey- | 
suckle, and perfumed with the odors of a thou- | 
sand delicious flowers. Ina sort of half-dream- | 
ing mood, and not suspecting that asingle human | 
being was near her, she was whispering in audible | 
tones into her own ear the feelings which were | 
Egbert,—the 
hero of the scene,—stood in a thick coppice in | 
immediate proximity to the arbor, and listened | 


throbbing in her innocent bosom. 


with an impassioned earnestness, until, unable to I 
constrain himself any longer, he burst in upon) 
her retirement and threw himself at her feet. 
Mary was thunderstruck at his first appearance, | 
and had almost fainted under the intense excite- | 
ment, which the disclosure had produced, but | 
Egbert succeeded at last in soothing her agi- 
tated spirits with his tender language and be- | 


nignant smiles. He avowed his ardent and irre- | 


I will meet you here again. 


| happier auspices than now. 


PAGE. 
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whose hearts are one and inseparable. To-nighy 
Adieu, till then” 

Moonlight was bathing the landscape with ix 
mellow streams of liquid silver, when the tw 
fond and impassioned beings were again seate( 
together in the same shady retreat, which wa 
hallowed by their solemn pledges of mutual low. 
Some minutes transpired ere a word escapei 
from the lips of either of the lovers, save in th 
tones of recognition, for their hearts were too fu! 


‘tospeak. And how long they would have remainel 


in this mute position, it is impossible to surmis, 
had not the shrill shriek of the night-bird, jus 
over their heads, dissolved the troubled revery o/ 
Egbert, and impelled him to inquire,—* Wel, 
Mary, is my fate for a lonely and sorrowful lil 
irrevocably sealed ? 

“No, Egbert!” she earnestly replied, “ow 


doom is yet unsettled, but I do not despair 
| God will order all things wisely. We shall te 


united. ‘To-morrow, after the grey dawn bis 
passed away, my father will visit the hated objec 


'to whom I have been long betrothed against my 
will, and if he consents to a dissolution of th 


imaginary tis that bind us, I can then be wedded 
to the man whom I most love. If he object- 
but I will not even dream of so unhappy a resi 
—it cannot be. We shall meet again under 
Good night!” 

With these few and hasty words Mary darted 
from his sight, and was soon bowed in humble 
prayer, for she was a pious girl, in her private 
chamber. 

Egbert has passed a sleepless night in cons 
quence of the conflicting emotions that agitate! 
his bosom, and now, in our exquisite engraving, 
is presented to the view, as he looks out eager! 
from behind a huge elm-tree, on the ensuits 
morning, for the purpose of watching the vene! 
ble knight, who may be seen in the distances, 
mounted on his steed, and proceeding on 8 
love-errand. What mingled emotions of hop 
and fear beam from his honest countenance! 

The old man’s business, through the col 
bined influence of shrewdness and skill, is finally 
completed to the joy of those young and guile- 
less breasts. The loathed and wealthy sui!" 


pressible love, and deplored in all the anguish of yields up his claim with reluctance, and the noble 
a stricken heart, the conventional barrier, that and generous parent hastens back to acquaint hs 
prevented a union of kindred souls. A moment's | only and darling child with the issue. His conse" 
pause ensued his outbreak of feeling. At leneth | is freely given, notwithstanding the disparity in 
Mary observed with emphasis, whiie the tears || the rank of Mary and Egbert; and the happy pall, 
sparkled in her bright blue eyes, “ Egbert, I will | before another moon smiled sweetly on the ver 
be yours! It is indeed cruel and wicked in the | dant and flowery arbor, where their pure heal® 
extreme to separate, by arbitrary power, those | were first consecrated to each other, were unites 
‘in that blissful bond which only death can dis 
solve. w. @. B 


* See plate of the Page. 
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THE RETICULE; OR, T 


Original. 
THE RETICULE; OR, THE GIRL OF GENIUS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE O?NE. 





She let it drop by negligence, 
And to the advantage, I, being here took 't up. 
Look, here it is.— Othello. 


“Onzy see what I have found,” said Emma) 
Seymour, who had been to make some morning 
calls, addressing George Leslie, and his sister, 
Frances, who sat together looking over some 
new music. 

As she spoke, she threw a brown silk reticule 


upon the table. 

“Tt was intended for use rather than for show,” 
said Frances, “ for although somewhat capacious, | 
it is very well filled.” 

“ Have you looked to see what was in it?” in- 
quired George. 

“No, Lchoose that such an important exami- 
nation should take place in the presence of wit- | 
nesses.” 


9 


* What will you wager, George,” said his sister, 
“that [ cannot tell what kind of person the owner 
is by the contents ?” 

“Nothing at all, for I can tell by looking at | 
the outside, that like Aunt Mabel, she is a middle | 
aged, sober, discreet woman, and withal very be- 
nevolent, for a reticule the size of this must have 


been made on purpose to carry oranges and 
lemons and other comfortable things in for the | 
sick, who are unable to procure such articles | 
themselves.”” 


“Well, Emma,” said Frances, “put your hand | 
a and draw forth article by article, and I shall | 
soon be able to decide, to my own satisfaction, at | 
east, whether George is right or not.” 

“To begin with,” said Emma, “ here is a 


What think you, | 


locket containing a miniature. 
(eorge? Here is the likeness of a young man, | 
about your own age | should think, that you will i 
allow to be very handsome.” 


; * said he. | 

“No, of her betrothed,” said Frances. 

“That may possibly be decided by what else 
ve shall find,” said E mma, and she drew forth a | 
gold thimble. 

> She carries her thimble with her,” said. 
‘eorge, “that she may sew up a rent in sonre 


yW : . ° . , | 
poor child's frock, or mend some urchin’s ragged | 
ya 


“Tt is the likeness of her son,’ 


t. You'll find a pair of speetacles soon.” 
ol ly see what a little delicate finger it must 
‘¢ 0 wear such a thimble as this,” said Frances. 

2 Here comes a purse with a quantity of gold 
ind silver coin in it, and here is a pair of beauti- 
7 kid gloves, which have been worn just enough 
*show that the wearer's hand must have been 


| as pretty and small as your's, Frances. 
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Here is 
a miniature volume of poems, and the fragment 
of a poem in manuscript between the leaves. I 
should not wonder if she were a bas bleu.” 

‘* No, the thimble that,”’ said 
George. ‘ What should a bas bleu have to do 


with such an implement of female industry ?” 


contradicts 


** Why the same as others,” said Frances, “ to 
shield her finger when engaged with her needle.” 
“Yes, if she should happen ever to use one.” 
“ Why, George,” said Emma, “ what makes 
you think that a woman who is fond of literary 
pursuits, must necessarily be so engrossed by them 


‘as to neglect every thing else.” 


*« Because the only learned woman I ever knew 
was, and I conclude she was a fair specimen of 


the whole class.” 


** When, and where did you meet with her?” 

** Oh, a number of years ago, when I was fitting 
forcollege. She was boarding in the next house, 
and was, it was said, preparing some work for the 
press. I have actually seen her in the street slip- 


shod, and then her hair—it hung about her face 


‘and ears with sucha charming negligence. I 


have ever since entertained so great an aversion 
to a bas bleu, that I believe I should dislike my 
own sister if I knew that she were guilty of per- 
petrating half a dozen rhymes or of writing an 
instructive essay.” 

“Then you imagine if a woman accustoms 
herself to think, she must necessarily be a slat- 


tern,” said Frances. 


“Why yes, it at least seems natural, that if she 
indulges herseif in thinking about subjects entire- 
ly foreign from her domestic duties that she will 
neglect them. 
but that forlorn looking slip-shod figure rises up 
before me, that I used to see sauntering along 
the side-walk with a roll of manuscript in her 
hand.” 

“| perceive,” said Emma, “ that you have im- 


I never think of a literary woman, 


bibed the idea common to many of your sex, who 
imagine that a woman’s whole powers, both men- 
tal and physical, must be put in requisition, if she 
would make a good pudding, darn a stocking 
neatly, keep her hair from falling over her eyes 
and her shoes up at the heels.” 

* No, not quite so bad as that,” replied George 
laughing. ‘I would have her to know how to 
read and write and even spell, or if deficient in 
the last mentioned particular, | would have her, 
according to the reeommendation of Swift, pro- 
vide herself with a good dictionary.  Jesting 
apart, however, [ would, as you know, have a 
woman well, even highly educated, otherwise the 


domestic cirele would to me have few attractions. 
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But I would not have her step out of this circle 
—to do so, is like the erratic wandering of some 
lovely star.” 

“To tell you the truth, cousin George,” said 
Emma, “you are quite too illiberal in your 
notions. Now, one of the most modest and inter- 
esting women, and at the same time, one of the 


best wives I ever knew, has cheered many an_ 


hour, which I otherwise should have spent wea- 


rily, if not sadly, by the delightful emanations of 


her pen. She was the light and life of her own 
household, as well as a benefactor of mankind; 
for so Ll esteem every person who is able to smooth 
one wrinkle on the brow of care or sorrow, or 
convey a moral lesson to the heart, eitherby their 
personal agency or written language.” 

* Your exception only goes to prove the gen- 
eral rule. [| would not marry a learned woman 
were she as beautiful as an angel.” 

*“ Come,” said Frances, “ you have entered so 


deeply into your discussion, as to give me no_ 
chance to play the part of the sybil, which I vol- | 


unteered.” 

“IT shall have no faith in your prediction,” 
said her brother. “1 have already made up my 
mind concerning the owner of the reticule. If 
we should ever ascertain who she is, we shall find 
that she is a kind of Lady Bountiful.” 


* But what has a Lady Bountiful te do with a 


copy of half finished verse!” said Frances. 

* They will answer for a thread paper, said 
George. 

* | have no doubt,” said Frances, “that she is 
young, pretty, witty, neat, industrious and rich. 


All this | am taught by the contents of the reti- | 


cule, which are the same to me as the dregs of 
coffee and tea at the bottom of the cup are to the 
professed fortune-teller.”’ 

“We shall soon be able to 


Frances or | am right,” said George,. “ for the | 


reticule will probably be advertised in the news- 
papers.” With this expectation the papers were 
daily examined, but they could find no allusion 
to the lost reticule. 


It was several weeks after the foregoing con- | 
versation, “the season” at Saratoga having just | 


commenced, that as George Leslie with a young 
man of his acquaintance, stood on the Colonade 
of Congress Hall, a sober looking family coach, 
drawn by a sober looking pair of black horses, in 
extremely good condition, came driving lazily 
along, and stopped at the steps of the Hall. 

“If I am not greatly mistaken,” said Mr. 
Hutchins, the companion of George Leslie, that 
old coach belongs to Mr. Beresford, a rich plan- 


ter. Ihave had the pleasure of meeting with 


THE 


decide whether | 


superb looking girl: 


GIRL 


him several times. I wonder if his daughiters » 
with him. He has two, and the younger one, i 
she is as beautiful as fame reports her, will ow. 
shine all our Northern belles.’ 

By this time the coach door was opened, th 
steps let down, and a gentleman, whom Hutchiss 
pronounced to be Mr. Beresford, stepped ow. 
Next came a young lady, whom he assisted» 
alight, possessing one of those superb figures tha 
at once takes the eye, who was followed by alight 
sylph-like form, such a one as must have hau 
ed the brain of Shakspeare, when he drew bis 
“ There will be a conques 


’ 


picture of Juliet. 
worthy of you, Leslie,’ 
can only achieve it.” 


b J 


said his friend, * if you 


“ And why not worthy of you?” 

“Oh, Lam not exactly the kind of person! 
suit such a girl’s fancy. I shall not enter the 
lists. To confess the truth, however, I har 
already made a conquest with which I am vey 
well content.” 

“You refer to cousin Emma. TIT suspected# 
much. I thought that all this singing of duets 
together and exchanging of bouquets was not for 
nothing. Well she is a good girl, though I some 
times think a little in danger of becoming a bw 


bleu.” 


* That will be an additional recommendation 
in my mind,” replied Hutchins. * I should like 
a wife that could not only cultivate flowers, but 
write verses on them, and who could not oy 
make a good tart for dinner, but compos * 
piquant sketch to regale mein the evening.” 

‘| should prefer to purchase both my poet 
and sketches. ‘Those of home manufacture, litt 
home-spun cloth would be apt to fail in both te 
ture and coloring, unless an undue share of tim 
were devoted to them.” 

“Well, you can entertain no fears on that 
score as respects the younger Miss Beresiot 
whatever you might of her sister, who certain!’ 
looks as if she might know Latin and even Gree 
and write essays.” 

* Do you know their nnmes ?” 
* Yes, the name of the eldest is Georgial* 


name that sounds just stately enough for such # 
Her sister's name is Rost 
lind, which, following the example of Orlando. 
I expect, before leaving the Springs, you wil 


” 


carve on every tree. 

“I am not at all sure that I shall like be 
You know that Iam particular, —fastidious, °™ 
would say. A woman to suit me must be bea” 
tiful in person, have 2 sweet, well modulat 
voice—"" 
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voice. But I did wrong to interrupt you—pray 


lis, 


_ will request Mr. Beresford to introduce me to 


Rosalind does not suit you, why I can only say, 
judging of what I have heard of her many good 












b minature contained in the reticule which Emma 
‘ound five or six weeks ago, which he so much 














_ fentlemen, standing near, the name of the elegant 





__ skimmed along so easily and fleetly, as to attract 
‘general admiration. 


_ hear enough for him to distinguish his features, 


1 ‘nd we now, I hope, shall be able to trace the 
owner,” 


he 
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«Which every highly educated woman always 
has,” said Hutchins. 

« [ cannot admit it to be entirely the result of 
education,” said Leslie. 

“No, not entirely. Yet the voice will adapt 
itself to the feelings and sentiments. It appears 
to me that a person capable of originating a fine 
thought could never utter it in a coarse, harsh 


proceed.” 

“She must have the taste and elegance attri- 
buted to the empress Josephine in matters of dress, 
and at the same time, be as well initiated into 
everything appertaining to a well ordered house- 
hold, as the thriving farmer’s wife, who, when 
she has cooked a meal can preside at table. She 
must be well educated, but not in a way to give 
her any pretensions to be termed what is called 
alearned woman. The mere thought of having 
a learned woman for a wife, makes the blood 
creep coldly through my veins.” 

“The same as mine does, I suppose at think- 
ing of an alligator or some such harmless animal. 
Well, there is no accounting for antipathies. I 


his daughters, and I then shall soon find oppor- 
tunities to introduce you to them, and if the fair 


qualities, and the glimpse I just now caught of 


her through her green veil, you are doomed not | 


to be suited.” 
Just as he had ceased speaking, they beheld a 
young man approaching on a fine horse, that 


“The countenance of that young man is fami- 
liar to me,” said Leslie, as the horseman drew 


Ray. cannot recall to mind, when, or where I 
aeseenhim. Ah, I recollect now. It is the 


resembles. He must certainly be the original, 


With this object in view, he inquired of some 


— who had just arrived, but the most 
at he could ascertain was, that he was a native 
of tiiSouth. 

Fe means of his friend Hutchins, he was very 
a yop ene to Mr. Beresford and his daugh- 
: t first sight, though he thought Rosalind 
ry lovely, he imagined that fame had reported 


| This opinion underwent a thorough change be- 
fore the termination of the first interview. He 
could not, had he attempted it, have given a for- 
_mal description of her. He was conscious that 
she was graceful—that she was perfectly well 
bred ;—that her voice was sweet as the murmur- 
‘ing of the south wind among a bed of violets. 
| He remembered that her smile was fascinating, 
, that the expression of her mouth indicated refine- 
| ment, and that her teeth were dazzling. He be- 
lieved that her eyes were black, though once, 
when she sat in a quiet, thoughtful attitude, he 
imagined they were light grey. She turned sud- 
|denly round to answer some question addressed 
her, and then he was again swe that they were 
black. He remembered too something of the 
delicate tracery of the veins on their snowy lids, 
_and that they were more deeply fringed than any 
he had ever seen. He could have described her 
dress better, for he could look at the peculiar cut 
of a sleeve or a graceful fold of drapery a great 
‘deal more steadily than at a face with such soft 
yet searching eyes, and he came to the conclu- 
sion that he never saw a woman dressed with 
more perfect taste. 

Georgiana, the elder sister was an elegant girl, 
taller than Rosalind, with a high broad forehead 
on which her black hair was smoothly parted. 
Her eyes were dark and deep set, her nose slight- 
ly aquiline, and her very handsome mouth had a 
somewhat haughty curve. 
| So deeply was Leslie absorbed in the contem- 
_ plation of Rosalind, that he entirely forgetto fulfil 
| the intention he had formed of seeking an intro- 
| duction to the young man who had struck himas 

resembling the miniature, as the means of disco- 
_vering the owner of the reticule. His musings 
_ having interrupted his slumbers during the first 
| part of the night, he rose later than he had in- 
tended, and on looking from his chamber win- 
dow, the first persons he saw, were the original of 
the miniature and Rosalind, her gipsy hat wreath- 
ed with newly gathered wild-flowers, leaning on 
his arm. They were chatting together in the 
_most easy and familiar manner possible, while he 
amused himself by winding a lock of her rich au- 
burn hair, which had strayed from beneath her 
hat, round his fore-finger. A feeling more nearly 
resembling jealousy than any he had ever before 
experienced, agitated his bosom, and it was well 
that he had not as he intended, procured the 
miniature from his cousin, as he might, at that 
moment, have been tempted to crush it beneath 
his feet. An hour or two afterwards he met Ro- 
salind and her father and sister ready equiped 











‘© be more beautiful than she really was. ' 


18 


for a drive, and he thought that she slightly 
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blushed as she acknowledged his bow. He, 


lery. 

“ Man delights not me, nor woman either,” 
he petulantly murmured to himself, as he stole 
out after supper, to indulge in a solitary walk. 
The moon was nearly at its full, and objects bask- 
ing“in its unclouded beams, could be discovered 


only where fell the deep shadow, that the awe 


persons advancing in a direction to meet him. He 
stepped into the shade of a cluster of pines, that | 
they might pass without observing him. 

“Am I to be, at every turn, haunted by that) 
man,” said he, as in a few moments, Rosalind | 
drew near with the same person he had seen with | 
her in the morning. 

They were not alone this time, Georgiana and | 
a gentleman he had noticed for the first time at 
the supper-table, were a few paces behind, Rosa- 
lind, who seemed less gay than in the morning, 
was reciting as she came opposite the pines, the | 
following beautiful lines by Percival,— 

“ Oh, Evening thou art lovely—— in thy dress 
Of sober prey I woo thee, when thy star 
Comes o'er the hazy hills, that rise afar,— 


When tender thoughts upon my spirits press, 
And with the whispering gales and 





He could no longer distinguish the words, yet he 
still continued to listen, for the melody of her | 
voice was borne back to him on the night breeze. 
As she passed, her face was turned full towards 
the spot where he stood, and her hat being loosely 
tied fell back, half resting on her shoulders, leav- 


sound died away in the distance, pulling his hat 
farther over his brows, as if he imagined, that 
the dull-eyed Night would peer into his face and 
read therein his secret jealousy, he proceeded | 
rapidly along a narrow footpath till a suddenturn | 
brought him in view of a small group of persons, 
among whom, by the flutter of white drapery in 
the breeze, he perceived there were several) 
ladies. He turned abruptly away, in order te 


his steps. 
“ We have been trying to find you this half 






of his mind, and lay himself open to their rail- | 


almost as clearly as by the light of day. It was | 


and obscurity of night was realized. He had pro- | 
ceeded only a short distance, when he saw several | 


ing her white brow, which looked still whiter in | 
the moonlight, with its rich abundance of cluster- | 
ing curls, exposed fully to view. When the last | 


avoid them, when the voice of his sister arrested | to diminish. 





hour,” said she, “to let you know that Emm 


avoided mentioning to his sister and cousin that | and I have found the owner of the reticule. W, 
he thought he had discovered the original of the | intended to have told you after supper, had yu 
miniature, the subject, at present, being so pain- | not given us the slip.” 

fully exciting to his feelings, that he did not care | “Well, who is she?” he inquired, affecting a 
to enter upon it,’lest he should betray the state | 


indifference which he by no means felt. 

* You will know when I tell you she is th 
‘most beautiful gir! at the Springs.” 
| People differ in their ideas with regard t 
beauty,” he replied. 
| ** Not with regard to what is perfectly beaui- 
ful,” replied Frances. ‘I never knew a perso 
‘to doubt the beauty of the rose or the lily.” 
| “Let me think—Clara Allen is very pretty- 


i] 


_is she the owner ?” 
| 4 You stupid creature,” said Emma, “ do you 





think Clara Allen comparable to Rosalind Be. 
we , 
| “She may be in mind, if not in person,” be 
| replied. ‘ The reticule belongs to Miss Beres- 
| ford, then.” 

* Yes,” replied Frances, ‘“‘ by which you st 
that my prediction has proyed truer than yours.” 
| “Which vexes him a littie, judging by ls 

| looks,” said Emma. 
The loss of it caused her much uneasiness 0 
account of the miniature,” said his sister, “ which 


semblance to the original. She told us that she 
was on a visit to an aunt who resided in our city, 
at the time she lost it.” 

“ Frances and Emma have not told you all the 
news now,” sad Mr. Hutchins. “ Your sist 
it seems, has made quite an impression on Mr. 
Beresford.” 

“Mr. Beresford,” replied Leslie, “is quit 
_good looking for a man of his age ; I don't this 
Frances looks quite matronly enough, howerts 
to become step-mother to his two daughters.” 
| “ Why, he dont refer to the elder Mr. Beret 
ford,” said Emma, laughing, “ he means his som" 
| “His son? Has he a son here?” 

“To be sure he has,” replied Emma. “! 
thought you had been introduced to him, 
| you certainly must have seen him with his s* 
ters,” 

There was a magic in these words that, 
once, removed the weight from his spirits, whied 
during their walk back to the Hall, a confider 
. conversation between him and his sister,” 

, which she informed him of certain sligh 
| her mind, conclusive proofs that Rosali 


“not regard him with indifference, had no efet 











“One thing appears singular to me,” an 
Frances, to a lady of the party, which she and 


she valued very highly because of its exact  § 4 
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her brother had now joined, “ and that is, that 
Rosalind Beresford, who cannot be more than 
eighteen, should possess all that refinement of 
manner, which I have heretofore imagined was 
never attained by a girl in her teens. 


During | 


| with paper and pencil, which, the moment she 
| saw him, she hurried into the brown silk reti- 
| cule, which, since its restoration, had become 
| quite a favorite. 

“ Why not let me see your sketch ?” said he. 


that period, indications ef the school-girl will | “ My sister frequently amuses herself by copying 


gleam out, which we only tolerate on account | 


of the charm and freshness cleaving to the | 
young.” 

“It may be accounted for in this way,” re- 
plied the lady. ‘ Rosalind has been educated 
entirely at home, and it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that there is not a family in the Uni- 
ted States, where she could have enjoyed supe- 
rior advantages, both moral and _ intellectual. 





_ The manners of her father, as you have all had | 


opportunity to observe, are those of the perfect | 


_ gentleman, which I never knew him, on any | 


_ spend weeks at a time. 


dante cmat 


_ wnval at the Hall, and as nothing was to be seen 
of the Beresford family, Leslie followed the 


Ps his own room. ‘The next day he was formally 
:} rye to Wentworth Beresford, who veri- | 
ed, by his unequivocal admiration of Frances, | 


7 Preceding evening. In defiance of the oft quoted 


_ smoot 


» were always encouraged by both parents, while | 


| 


- otherwise than the refined and intellectual being 
that she is.” 


 ““orgiana was reading, and Rosalind was busy 


occasion to lay aside in his intercourse with his | 
family, in which I have had the happiness to | 
His wife, who has been | 
dead about two years, was, in every respect, his | 


_ equal. She was highly gifted by nature, while | 
_ every word—every movement, indicated the | 
_ highly educated and refined woman. The play- | 


fulness and innocent gayety natural to childhood, | 


anything bordering on coarseness or even impo- 
liteness, was constantly checked. Living always 
inamoral atmosphere so cheerful, so healthful 
and so pure, and in the enjoyment of every facility 
for intellectual improvement, I should almost 
consider Rosalind as an anomaly, were she 


The conversation was now terminated by their 





example of the rest of the party, and retired to | 


the trath of what Hutchins had intimated the 


line of Shakspeare, which has almost past into a 
proverb, the course of true love, with respect to 
Leslie and Rosalind, did, for the present, run 
x h. The friends on both sides appeared to 
» satisfied, and the two most immediately con- 
med, the best satisfied of all. 
wh than a week after an eclaircissement 
cae en place between Leslie and Rosalind, he, 
: _ during a solitary walk, came suddenly 
pon her and her sister, who were seated upon a 


“~ beneath the green canopy of a large oak. 





from nature, and I have sometimes attempted it 
myself.” 

«It is too imperfect to exhibit,” she replied 
with a blush, and immediately turned the con- 
versation. - 

In a few minutes they were joined by Went- 
worth Beresford, Frances, and several others, 
‘among whom was Mr. Allerton, the betrothed of 
Georgiana. One of them, a lady, observing the 
volume of poems lying on the rock which Geor- 
_giana had been perusing, took it up and read a 
few favorite passages aloud. 

«That last stanza,’ remarked a gentleman, 
“is uncommonly fine, but hardly equal to a little 
piece of poetry I saw in a newspaper to-day, 
| credited to one of the popular periodicals. I 
will read it, that you may judge for yourselves.” 

He accordingly drew the paper from his 
pocket, and as he was an admirable reader, he 
did full justice to the poetry, which was indeed 
deserving of all the praise he had bestowed upon 
it. 

“ Beautiful,” said Leslie, when the gentleman 
had finished reading. 

«“ There is more true poetry in those few stan- 
zas, than in as many pages such as we ordinarily 
meet with.” 

All present seemed anxious to show their good 
taste by praising it—all except Georgiana and 
Rosalind, the latter of whom was apparently 
much more intent upon collecting some speci- 
mens of moss, than listening to the poetry. 

An hour or two afterwards, as Leslie stood by 
himself on the colonade, he felt a hand lightly 
touch his shoulder. Looking round, he saw 
Mrs. Lawrence, the same lady who had spoken 
so highly in praise of the Beresford family. 

“T am going to walk a short distance,” said 
she, “and if you do not think it wili prove tedi- 
ous to you to spend half an hour in company 
with one who has outlived life’s sunny season, I 
should be glad of your company.” 

He replied in language expressive of the plea- 
sure her society would give him, and offered her 
his arm. 

“ Your sister,” said she, “ has just been telling 
me of something which gives me considerable 
uneasiness. She says that you entertain a deep 
and rooted prejudice against literary women, 











whom you appear to consider a class of female 





EVENING, 





pedants, equally neglectful of their own persons 
and every domestic duty.” 

“I cannot deny but that this is the opinion 
which the little experience I have had, has led 
me to form. It is the domestic virtues of a wife 
that make home pleasant, and these, I appre- 
hend, cannot exist in any degree of perfection, 
when one half of her time is spent with her 
books, and when two thirds of the other half 
her mind is pre-occupied in making rhymes or 
framing sentences.” 

* You do not appear to think it possible, that 
genius and a taste for the domestic virtues can 
exist in unison, but that the one must succumb 
to the other. As well might we feel alarm when 
we see a few flowers springing up in the green 
pasture, lest it should be overrun by them. To 
bring the subject more home, what kind of a 
woman would present herself to your imagina- 
tion as the author of that fine poetry which we 
listened to a short time since? Should you 
imagine her selfish, morose and unfeeling, or 
possessing those truly womanly virtues and feel- 
ings, which cheer the fireside, and are to the 
hearts that gather round it, what the dew and 
the sunshine are to the flowers.” 

“To confess the truth, it does appear to me 
on reflection, that a woman capable of writing 
either poetry or prose full of such deep yet deli- 
cate feeling, embodied in such beautiful and ap- 
propriate language, may, should she choose— 
that is, if the sympathies of her family go with 
her—make her home an earthly paradise.” 

“I rejoice to hear you say so, and you may 
feel assured that in most instances, a woman that 
is deeply sensitive, will never neglect a single 
known duty. If she should, it will arise from 
some error of judgment, rather than of the heart. 
It has been said that in many instances, like the 
waters hidden in the rock, that gushed not forth 
‘till smitten by the rod of the prophet, genius 
sleeps in the heart of the unconscious possessor 
‘till roused by some sharp and searching sorrow. 
And may we not hope that it often heals and 
refreshes the wounded spirit, which might have 
pined and drooped but for its own rich resour- 
ces? Happy are those in whose bosoms the 
thoughts which obey the impulses of genius, 
like the silver rill, gush gladly forth to meet the 
sunlight, and where, as in the case of Miss Be- 
resford, the sympathies of their own household 
go with them to cheer and encourage.” 

“You do not mean to say that Miss Beres- 
ford is literary—that is, that she writes for publi- 
cation 7” 

“IT certainly do.” 
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“* Well, she is a splendid looking girl, but). 
tween you and I, I always thought she looked; 
little blue.” 

“What! Rosalind Beresford ?” 

“‘ Rosalind! I thought you meant Georgian’ 

* No, Georgiana has talent—she sketches a 
paints admirably, but it was Rosalind that wre 
the poetry you admired so much. Now | hop 
you will not make good your sister's fears, wi 
think less highly of her for possessing the pove 
to embody the deep and beautiful sentiments) 
her heart in appropriate language.” 

“Tf I did,” replied he, with considerdk 
warmth, “I should richly merit her disdain 
This discovery shows me the fallacy of the opiv 
ion which I have been so long and so tenacious) 
cherishing, and I shall embrace the first oppor 
nity to confess my error.” 

Rosalind Beresford has now for many yen 
been the wife of George Leslie, and iti 
said, that he has never, in any instance, on # 
count of any lack of order or taste in his dome 
tic establishment, had occasion to regret thst sit 
is not only amiable and lovely, but that she ea 
convey to his mind, and the minds of their chi 
dren, through the medium of written langust 


the bright and beautiful images that springy 


in her own. 








Original. 
EVENING. 


Tue sun has screened his eye 
Bebind the purple west; 

And golden vapors softly lie 
Upon his burning breast. 


The stars, a glorious band, 
Beam with exquisite light, 
Like jewels set by God’s own hand, 
’ On the dark brow of night. 


A soothing influence reigns 
Over the land and sea, 

And every thought and feeling chains 
In speechless sympathy. 


Death's image soon will throw 
Its mantle o’er the earth, 


To cloud the eye’s impassioned glow, 
And hush the voice of mirth. 


May softer elumbers seal 
My eye-lids in the tomb, 

Than o'er my wearied members steal 
In midnight’s solemn gloom! 


And when the grave's cold breast 
Yields up its countless dead ; 
Give me a home among the blest, 

With Christ my “ living Head!” 
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but be. Original. EDITORS’ TABLE. 

looked; STANZAS TO C : Permit us to greet you again, kind Readers! with our in- 

——_—_—— structive and fashionable miscellany. It is a delicious repast 

BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN U. S. A. that we spread out before you on our beautiful pages; may 

— eT ee your minds feed and strengthen upon its savory viands, The 

—_ I nave heard thee 'mid lightness, object of the “ Companion” has always been the inculcation of 

ches ani And turn’d from the spot; pure morals and a refined taste,—the edification and entertain- 

‘at wrote I have past thee ’mid brightness, ment of its numerous patrons. How far its laudable designs 

I ho And notic’d thee not. have been accomplished, it is not for us to determine. Those 

dedhen I have sent thee no token who have critically examined the contents of the present and 

aS, ait In fondness to wear, the past numbers, fraught as they are with the rarest produc- 

1€ power For the words are unspoken tions of literature and art, are exclusively competent to decide, 

mend Which love should declare, and to their candid judgment we bow with the most cheerful 

I have paid thee no homage ! confidence. 

I have pled’d thee no vow! Another year has almost rolled away, and we are now stand- 

siderable r Yet I've trac’d like an artist, ing on the verge of the glorious anniversary of American free- 

disdain Each line of thy brow ; dom. Notwithstanding the fearful apprehensions, which a 


Like a eaint to his idol certain new-fangled system of religious belief excited in the 
he opm Look'd up in thy face, breasts of some, we entertain no doubt that the annual com- 
acioush "Till my fancy was haunted memoration of our national independence will, this year, at 
By an imuge of grace. least, be witnessed below. Illustrious Sabbath-day of freedom ! 





— : : : From its dawning to its close, may the altars of thanksgiv- 
B As the winds to the tulip, ing and supplication be laden with offerings and entreaties 
Which freshen its lip ; from thousands of pious and grateful hearts for blessings re- 
ry yean i the rose, “pf the err ceived, and for favors to come! God forbid that respect and 
: t thirsteth to sip ; veneration for this consecrated day should ever be diminished 
nd its As the scent of the land breeze in an American bosom! May its recurrence never cease to 
, ON at To the home-bound at sea, fulfil the prophetic language of the elder Adams in his thril- 
> deme Is the dream which recalleth ling and impassioned speech in favor of that matchless docu- 
Thy presence to me. ment,—the Declaration of Independence.—“ We shall make 
tht sm I shall pass—I shall perish— this a glorious, an immortal day. When we are in our graves, 
she eat My name will decay, our children will honor it. They will celebrate it with thanks— 
reir chi- ; Like the hue of the sunset giving, with festivity, with bonfires and illuminations. On its 
: Which fades with the day : annual return they will shed tears, copious, gushing tears, not 
Ang wage And my being’s existence of subjection and slavery, not of agony and distress, but of 
pring ui By the worldling of Earth, exultation, of gratitude, and of joy.” May this prediction bo 
Will as soon be forgottea fulfilled down to the end of time! 
; As a pause amid mirth. But while we exult with a rational pride over our own eleva- 
al Taee Pee : . ted rank in the seale of nations, and pour out our hearts like 
at I've ived—that I've lov'd thee, water in thanks to a beneficent Providence for such unmerited 
4 — oo0, may’st forget! favors as are heaped upon our country and ourselves, it is well 
; 0, no, tho’ yon day-star that we mingle a tear with the sorrows of the destitute, and 
4 pow darkness be oat, send up holy aspirations for the dawning of that day when 
P| 8 the tint of the twilight civil and religious freedom shall be co-extensive with the babi- 
4 Yet bathing the hill, tations of mau! 
of Some hue of remembrance 
sau Shall live for me still. Presipent Tycer.—Monday, the tweifth day of June, 
‘ was distinguished by the imposing and brilliant pageant that 
3 attended the reception in our city of the President of the 
P : Original. United States. It was a glorious occasion, marked by illustri- 
“a ous displays of the generous and magnanimous spirit of 
MERCY AND WRATH. New Yorkers, and will not cease to he cotiieal while 
OM age? Be life endures, by every beholder. Party predilections aad ani- 
BY WILLIAM 83. TAPPAN. mosities, bitter as they have been, and are still, were all 
“gs 8 ea, AAS Na ig , merged, for the time, in a noble emulation to pay appropriate 
NOULDsT thou behold my face, the sight honors, not to the man, but to the Supreme Executive of the 
Ba beer ane could hones sustain ; Nation. Mr. Tyler was on his way to ton to attend the 
y Merey, terrible and bright, ceremonies in honor of the completion of Bunker Hitt Monv- 
5 Destroys him who the view would gain.” Ee. 
4 oie to wond’ring Moses, God, Marine Pavition :—Rockaway.—This elegant house, we 
BS _— pinnacle of flame ; understand, was opened for the reception of permanent aud 
; —- Deity sts precincts trod, occasional visitors during the season, on the Gfteenth dey of 
hen thunders told Jehovah's Name. June ; and it has hitherto, we are glad to hear, been extensively 


And patronized. The perfect order and beauty of the buildings and 
_aphie tey ou pa iy al grounds, and the admirable location of the establishment for 

borne on judgment-clouds in air, health and comfort throughout the sultry months, render 

He turns those eyes of wRaTH on you? Rockaway one of the loveliest places of resort in our whole 
neighborhood. Besides, what may be considered as important 


Go, seek the Cross! and crucify items in the matter, the terms are exceedingly reasonable, and 
The pride that curses rebel men, Mr. H. Cranston, the landlord is a generous and high-minded 
That when “ He comes with clouds,” your eye man—very polite and attentive to his guests, The only way 





May seek His gaze of Mercy then. to test the truth of our encomium is by an experiment. 
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indulge in these grand and instructive contemplations. 


asters, no sighs and groans and tears follow in her footsteps! 


Better late than never— 
Thou hast come at last ; 
Smile upon us ever, 
As in seasons past! 


When thy heat oppressors, 
Send the cooling shower, 

Its soft breath refreshes 
The most sultry hour. 


May no bitter sorrow 
Follow in thy train, 
But each blissful morrow 
Bring us joy for pain! 


Roses now are blooming 
On each green parterre, 

Lilies are perfuming 
Nature every where. 


Golden fruits are blushing 
Sweetly on the trees; 

Brooks in meadows gushing, 
Kiss the playful breeze. 


Verdant fields are bringing 
Forth the luscious grain ; 

Morning larks are singing 
O’er the dewy plain :— 


May we love that Being, 
And before Him bow, 
Who, with eye all-seeing, 
Looks upon us now! 


His kind care diffuses 
Life and peace around ; 
And "tis when He chooses, 
Fruits and flowers abound. 


American Museum.—This is truly an admirable place in 
which to spend an idle hour. The spacious and convenient 
rooms are crowded with specimens of every variety of objects 
that can please the eye with their beauty or grandeur, or star- 
tle it with their aspect of hideousness and terror. The little 
bird, whose tiny wing once flashed in the morning rays of a 
summer sun, is there; and the elephant with his immense 
form, his huge proboscis, and his protruding tusks. The 
greatest curiosity of the season, however, has been exhibited 
in the person of General Tom Thumb,—the living, breathing, 
moving, and symmetrically developed man, of only twenty-five 
inches in height, and eleven years of age. Those who are fond 
of rational amusement can find it always at this favorite place 
of resort. Zvery thing is conducted with the most perfect 
propriety. 


But we were speaking of summer; and we hail the advent 
of the “rosy-cheeked maiden,” with joy, while our fondest 
aspirations go forth that peace and plenty may crown her 
progress! May no desolating epidemic, no heart-rending dis- 


— === 


Summer.—Th> hot, the delightful, the glorious summer,— || Bunker Hitt Monument.—The celebration, intended » 
the loveliest as well as the most oppressive of all the seasons, | crown the completion of this stupendous fabric, is over; a 
has come among us once more, tripping upon flowers, and radi- || the monument, with the heights on which it stands, is coum 
ant with beauty. The evenings are delicious. It is a perfect | crated afresh to the glorious memory of the first martyrs » 
luxury to sit down by one’s window, when the stars are hold- | American freedom. It is fit thus to hallow the exploits a 
ing their festival around the “ midnight throne,” and bathe 
the brow, fevered by the heat and excitement of the day, with 
the cool breezes that darkness shakes from its dewy wings. 
And it is now, if ever, we realize our infinite littleness in the 
vast universe of God, and shrink back with an instinctive awe 
from the presence of Him to whom “the darkness and the | one stone of that sacred obelisk shall rest upon another, the 
light are both alike.” What sublime emotions fill the mind || remembrance of the toils and the agonies of our ancertors': 
when, with a death-like stillness reigning around us, and || perpetuated, and that the same fervid and self-sacrificing spint 
night’s jewelled canopy spread out above us, we survey those of patriotism which led them on from victory to victory, shoul 
orbs of light which are scattered, with such magnificent prefu- || animate the hearts of their posterity. 
sion, through the wilds of immensity, and endeavor to con- It was a sublime spectacle to look down upon the unto 
ceive the stupendous truth, that each of them is a habitable 
world like our own, peopled with its millions of accountable 
beings, who are pursuing their chequered career of existence 
like ourselves, and then plunging into the mysterious abyss of 
the unknown future. And now is emphatically the time to 


the sufferings of those who spilled their life-blood like water, 
to secure the priceless blessings which have been transmits 
to us. In this way alone can we keep the fire of freede 
always alive on the altar of our own bosoms. And it shou 
be the sincere and earnest aspiration of every heart, that whik 


thousands congregated from all parts of our happy country « 
“ Bunker’s awful heights,” that they might pour out ther 
| united blessings on the noble work at last accomp!ished, snl 
listen to the thrilling and eloquent teachings of the master. 
intellect of the age. Lessous of wisdom mingled with the 
mighty voice and impassioned manner of Daniel Webster,—the 
only man whose genius was commensurate with his lofty sb- 
ject. Such a gorgeous pageant was never beheld before, ai 
never, in all coming time, shall we look upon its like agus 
The President of our happy Union, with his suite, was there; 
a few of the survivors of the Revolutionary struggle—some, 
who had fought “ shoulder to shoulder” on that consecrated 
eminence more than half a century before—the patriot a 
statesman of every political name ; all, all, were there to bury, 
for that day, at least, every feeling but pure, holy, and usdy 
ing love for their country. 





Dacvuerreotyre Portraits.—We had never dreamed of tht 
wonderful powers of the improved daguerreotype, until ¥ 
| called a few days since at the rooms of those enterprizig 
| artists—Fanshaw, Young, and Cunningham, No. 235 Broaé- 





| way. The perfection to which the art of transferring an ext! 
resemblance of the human face and form is now carried by 
these gentlemen, so completely surprized us, that twesly 
| seconds had hardly expired, when we found that our bust, 
miniature, was before us as real as the original. If any pers 
| is anxious for an accurate and admirable likeness of himeell, 
he cannot do better than to spend a few minutes at the room 
referred to above. There is also another similar establis- 
ment in the city, which cannot be spoken of in too high term 
of praise. It is the National Miniature Gallery, No. 247 Broad 
| way. At this place, as well as the other to which we have alle- 
| ded, the most perfect fac-simile of one’s self can be secured *! 
any hour of the day. 


Periopicat Lirerature.—The standard of a correct a 
healthful literature is becoming more and more elevated ¥ié 
every new issue of the periodical press. The public taste b* 
become completely nauseated with the sickly sentimentali® 
with which it has so long and so excessively been drugged, on 
begins to crave a stronger and more wholesome nutrimes 
The human miod is in vigorous action, and it requires 9 
thing substantial to nourish its immortal powers. The ne 
sary result of this new and auspicious era in the liter”! 
world, is the rapid extinction of those ephemeral magazine 
and hebdomadals, that were generated in the putrid exhale 
tions of a morbid taste, and whose period of probation ™* 
expire with the consumption of the food that sustained the" 
existence. 

It is a souree of inexpressible joy to every sincere admirer 
real science and letters, that a“ consummation so devoutly ® 
be wished,” is just at hand, when the intellectual appetite # 
our entire population shall be corrected and purified ; wher 
every puerile and immoral effusion, be it under the sanctio® 
the most distinguished name, shall be treated with contemp' 
and when true merit, however unhonored and unknow®, 
be encouraged and rewarded. The days of humbug; 
| toa kind Providence !—are nearly past. And among the ¥*"" 
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ous instrumentalities that have contributed to bring about this || 
noble result, no oue is more conspicuous than the “ Ladies’ | 
Companion and Literary Expositor.” With no undue parade | 
or pretensions, amid the discouragements of its friends, and | 
the persecutions of its enemies, it has moved steadily forward, | 
parted an elevated and healthful tone to all its contemporaries. | 
There is another standard and valuable monthly to which we | 
are constrained to allude, and that is the “ Knickerbocker.” 
No better work of its kind is published in our country, both in 
regard to its literary and typographical merits, and it richly 
deserves an increase of that wide popularity it already pos- 
seeses, 

Jone Music; “ The Cot Beneath the Hill.”—The music in 


our June issue belongs, as we have Jearned since the number || 


was published, by copy-right, to Mr. Millet. We regret ex- 
ceedingly that such a circumstance should have occurred, as 
we would not, under any consideration, have done the sem- 
blance of injustice to so generous and enterprizing a publisher 
as the proprietor of this copy-right. We copied the music, 
with some alterations, from the “‘ Boston Musical Visitor,” and 
if any of our subscribers are anxious for the original and cor- 
rect piece, they can secure it by applying to Mr. Millet, | 
329 Broadway. 


New Books.—Queen Mary oF ENGLann.—Such is the 
title of an excellent re-publication of the Harpers’, from the | 
London Religious Tract Society, i!iustrated by engravings. It | 
is a condensed history of the bitter persecutions endured by the | 
Protestants of England, during the reign of the “ bloody | 
Queen.” It will richly repay an attentive perusal. Poems py | 
8. Dayoen Purtes.—This is a pretty volume, published by | 
Gurdon Robins, and the typography of it, we are sorry to be | 
compelled to say, is far superior to its literary merits. The | 
object of the author, in giving these fugitive poems to the 
public, as the preface to his work informs us, is to secure the 
means of pursuing a liberal education. Thedesire to store the | 
mind with various and valuable learning is a noble one, but we \ 
much question the propriety of obtaining the means to do so by | 
‘mposing worthless trash upon the reading community. There | 
are some redeeming features, however, in the volume before i 
“some excellent stanzas, which show that S. D. Phelps may || 
Yet become a tolerable poet. Bankrupt Stories.—No. 2— || 
Edited by Harry Franco: Whoever may be the author of | 
these Stories, it cannot be denied that he wields an able and i| 
‘igorous pen. There is an ease and raciness in the style, and | 
* power to elicit and enchain the attention of the reader, which 
we rarely equalled. The publisher, is John Allen, 139 Nas- |, 
‘a street. Gertrupe Howarp, The Maid of Humble Life, i} 
“e; by William B, English.—This is the best thing we have | 
ever ween from the pen of this gentleman. It is really very |, 
‘teresting throughout, So we say after a necessarily hurried 





which is added, in illustration, the death of the War-Eagle, a 
tale with copious notes, The plates are drawn and etched on | 
tone in splendid style, by Felix 0. C. Darby. The whole is 
\o be completed in five numbers, at twenty-five cents for each |, 
oP or for one dollar, if the money be paid in advance. 
ah Eottion OF THE VARIOUS Writines or Cornecius 
moe ‘—The third part of this new issue of the press bas 
eae It contains a comedy, entitled ‘ The Politicians,’ 
poe possesses all the peculiarities of the author's style. Tne 
7 ot a Ano orueR Poems; by Elizabeth Oakes Smith : 
‘ a of utilitarianism and common-places of all kinds, |, 
r reshing to meet with so much genuine poetry as may 

found in this unpretending little volume. Mrs. Smith pos- | 
‘ures genius of 
Orlieately 





and beautifully shadowed out in the exquisite char- 


‘eter of Eva,—the Sinless Child, whose mental vision, undim- } and in these he has excelled as usual. 


a the mists of earth, was gifted to behold the myriads of | 
‘tering spirits, which 


Uaseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


| power. 


| vive him,—“ In the midst of life, we are in death!” 


the very highest order, and her Ideal is most || 


‘Heaven lies around us in our infancy,’ and the gentle Eva 
bearing through the years of childhood and maidenhood, “ the 
signet-mark by Heaven affixed,” and dying at the moment when 
her mission was fulfilled, ere the roseate light of passion could 
dawn upon her heart, is one of the loveliest conceptions of a 
poet’s fancy. It is truly ‘a beautiful thought, and softly bodied 
forth.’ Of the other poems in the volume, the Acorn is deci- 
dedly the best; there is a healthy tone of thought about it, 
which adds much to the charm of its imagery and descriptive 
We would rather read such things than sonnets to the 
“unattained,” whose vain longings, though clothed in the 
| golden garb of fancy, only serve to remind ns of those morbid 
| feelings, which sometimes weigh upon the moet gifted spirit. 
| To Mr. Keese, the accomplished editor of the work in question, 
| we may be allowed to offer our congratulations for this new 
proof of his taste and skill. 


THEATRICALS.—Park.—An excellent comedian and a worthy 


| man connected with this establishment, but lately, has passed 


from the living to the dead. Mr. Abbott, than whom, there 
existed not a more noble and generous character, was seized by 
a fit of apoplexy, while acting upon the stage, in one of his 
favorite parts, which resulted in his death a few days subse- 
quently. How striking the admonition to the friends who sur- 
Mr. and 
Mrs. Brougham, and Mr. Marble, have concluded an engage- 
ment at this house. The comedy, entitled, “‘ Alma Mater ; er, 
Life at College,” was received with the most rapturous 
applause, by a delighted audience. In the “ Wool Dealer," 
and “ Black Eyed Susan,” Marble confirms his reputation as a 
most amusing actor, whose exertions to elicit the attention, 
and excite the mirth of his listeners, if no: unequalled is cer- 
tainly unsurpassed. His most successful hit, however, we 
think, was in “ Yankee Land,’ a comic drama in three acts, 
which was produced with inimitable skill, and amid paroxysms 
of laughter. “ The School for Scandal,” and “ London Assu- 
rance,” in both of which the talented Broughams appeared, 
went off with some degree of eclat. 


Bowery.—The great attraction,—and it has been wonderful 
indeed,—at this magnificent “ temple” during the past month, 
was Mrs. Shaw's personation of the characterof Evadne. The 
ability with which this part especially was sustained through- 
out, and the dense and spell-bound auditories, that thronged 
to witness its performance, constitute one of the most splendid 
triumphe ever achieved on the American stage. Night after 
night, for two successive weeks, the house was literally 
crammed with the élite of the city, whose passionate admira- 
tion of the talented and versatile actress, and her accom- 
plished associates, remained unabated to the last. The heart- 
rending passages of this beautiful and infatuating creation were 


| given by Mrs. Shaw, superior to any actress living, and we 


doubt whether Miss O'Neil, for whom the tragedy was written, 
could, or did give, greater effect to the part of Evadne, than 
Mrs. Shaw. In the third act she looked and acted the betrothed 
and sister to the life—the beautiful and flowery language fell 
from her lips like the softest music. We again repeat, that 


| such a triumph has not been achieved upon the stage for years, 


—but before closing, we must refer to the last scene—that of 


the statues. Here it was that Mrs. Shaw surpassed herself; 
| round after round of applause greeted every action and word. 
| Such a scene—such no picture, we never before witnessed. 
When we find such names as Mrs. Shaw,—who is by far the 


most brilliant and enchanting actress in the country,—Mr. John 
R. Scott, Mr. J. Wallack, Mr. Clarke and Mrs, Hield, brought 


| together on the boards of a theatre, it cannot fail to remind us 


of years gone-by, when the drama was in the zenith of its 
glory. 

Cuatuam.—The performances here have been principally 
| the low comedies most suited to the powers of Yankee Hill, 
Hie personation of 
Jedediah Homebred, in the“ Green Mountain Boy,” is exceed- 


} ingly entertaining, and altogether his best character. Every 
“ Walk the earth | 


exertion is apparently made to sustain this onee flourishing 
theatre. 
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WORDS BY LADY BYRON—MUSIC BY HENRY HERTZ. 
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2 And if in secret I may mourn, 3 I have borne—will bear to the last- 

The bright ho now o’erthrown, Ner murmur at my lot; 

I?ll wear a smile when friends are nigh, The time will come thou would’st s" 
And weep my tears alone: The past ceuld be forgot: 

Look back upon our happier years, Neo more,—the days of Jey are gone, 
Aud all thy vows to me, And fled the smile joy I wore 

Then ask my heart if I deserw’d Thy heart is sear’d, mine is 
The wrongs I’ve berne from thee. Fer we can leve neo more. 
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